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Nigeria is the most populous African country and the 
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for maximizing U.S. diversity assistance to Nigerian university 
education in three ir-^as; (1) overseas staff recruitment; (2) 
in-country staff deve ^^^^nt ; and (3) interuniversity linkages for 
developmental purposes. (Author/MSE) 
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■ ■ . I CHAPTER I. . : 

INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

^ ^ i o ' ■ 

The subject of . this report brings together several' academic superla- 
tives. It deals with jiuniversity education in the most ipopulous African^ 
country (75,000,000 to 80,000,000) and the one most crijtical. for U.S. rola- 
tions with black peoples everywhere. It addresses the {most complicated set 
of currently attempted collaborative efforts between a developed and a 
developing nation at the higher educational level: making order out of the 
relation between hundreds of institutions in the !Uni teii States and the ' 
aspirations of a nation with a revitalized National Universities CommissionJ 
-"aa ambi-tlous Tiew- educational policy , and six old and seven new,, un i versi t les . 
Finally, it attempts to cope with, what nu^y be the largest, nat lona 1. request 

ever made of U.S. higher education for 'universidy-builjding assistance ovor 
." ' 'I 

seas, particularly for academic staff and interuniversi ty linkages. 

. ■ " . I ■ . ^ . ' 

The challenge- is to find effective means of- Nigetjian access to tiie 

appropriate and interested U.S. universities out of\the baffling total and 

to foster linkages in pursuit of mutually held objectives. That was the 

task undertaken by the five-man team which yisited NigeVia", February 

through March 14, 1977, at the request of the .National Uniy^ersities Com- 

• ■\ 

mission (hereafter ''nuC) , which had sent a Staff Scouting Team to the United 

■ ', \ ' 

States in June-July, 1976. The American team was organized by the Overscans 

Liaison Committee of the American Council on Education (::ereaf ter V)I,C/ACE) 
and co-sponsored br the NUC and the U.S. Agency foi 1. r exr^ic ional Develop-' 
menu under Section 661 of the Foreign Asriistance Act which provides - ' 
the authority for A.I. D~. to help friendly countries identify their' develop- 
.ment priorities. 

• • ■ , ■ ^ s ' ' . 
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■ ■ ■ • ? ■ ■ ■• • 

' ' . . ■ j 

Hie charge . to the team" was to produce action-oriented recommendations' " 
\o the NUC and other . interested American and Nigerian parties on maximizing 
U.S. university assistance to Nigerian university education in three areas: 
. 1. Overseas' staff recruitment. 

2. In-country staff development 

3. Interuniverslty linkages for developmental purposes. 

Tlie team met in Washington; D.C. , for b.riefings and discussions .before 
going abroad. In Nigeria, it traveled by commercial plane, air charter, and 
automobile to every new unriversity (seven) and every existing one (six) except 
.Ahmadu Bello University, which was missed by bad luck o.f the weather rather 
than of the number, thirteen. 'Meetings were held with Vice-Qinncellors , 
Deans, and key faculty members. Visits were made to all new sites. For 
essential briefing purposes, the team was privileged to meet vi,th the^Chief. 
of Staff, Supreme Headquarters, Brigadier S. Yar'Abdua; the Commissioner 
of Education (Ministry of Education) , Colonel A. A. Ali ; the. Chairman of 
the. NUC, Chief S.O. Aclebo (formerly Nigerian Representative to the UnKod 
Nations); and U.S. Ambassador Easum— usually with members of. their staffs. 
At the beginning and jend, brie fing. and debriefing meetings were held witl 
Dr. Jib 11 Aminu, Executive Secretary of the NUC, and his key aides.' 

Tlie report assumes- much that is not explained for -the general reader \ 
but some underlying observations may help at the outset. 

If American ..universities continue to prize transnational university 
relations, the current opportunities offered in Nigeria are without com- 
1 parable challenge since the days of institution-building 4,n India, and 
with greater potential reciprocity. Current Nigerian univert?ity plans are 
extremely ambitious in both scope and schedule, and particularly so in the 
health professions, with the likelihood "that overall goals will be adhered 

9 



to but the schedule delayed somewhat. Of the three requests made by the 
NUC, American higher education can be. of most assistance (a) through selec- 
tive and systematized. linkages with Nigerian universities; (b) through aid 
.to Nigerian staff development plans; and of least assistance (c) through 
open-market recruitment (or what has been inelegantly called, ''body 
shopping*') • 

With the end of U.S. bilateral concessional aid to-'^l^igeria in June 1977, 

•new funding strategies for university relations are called for. New funding 

■ • • ■ ■ ■ V i ;■ 

•sources external to the universities will be essential and despitej reciprocal 

U.S. university benefits and even continued core support, the "balance of ' 

• • 

payments" will hereafter call for Nigerian funding of an unprecedented order. 
In short, without increased funds from the c0'mblwd"gou-rces IncludlnR- salary 
topping~up arrangements, no collaborative scheme can succeed. Finally, out 
of both self-interest and altrui-smT-t4:w^4ln-i4;ed- States and its..jLinlversities 
should respond affirmatively to Nigeria's request and, in the absence of 
existing organized machinery for doing so, some effective ad hoc means should 
be devised. 

^ Recommendations are summarized at the outset. Supporting" materials 
follow. 
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Objective I: Overseas Staff Recruitment 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



/ 



1. That direct recruitment of U.S. personnel should be the responsi- 



/ 



bility of Nigerian universities, with the OLC/ACE giving, facillta- 
. tive assistance. 

2. Thnt effective American participation calls for information c.lcirifi- 
catioa, orderly processes, operational manageability, and policy 
coordination which the NUC and the Nigerian^^universities will agree 
upon and implement through a Nigerian universities' office in 

< Washington, D.C. 

s ■ .. - , 

3. That the OLC/ACE establish a facilitative relationship with the NllC 
office, when established in Washing.ton,. minimally with an OLC.staff ■ 
me^iber designated as the Liaison Officer' for Nigeria. . 

4. That the Liaison Officer fo?' Nigeria, under the supervision of the <^ 
Director of OLC, aid the NUC counterpart to develop relations with 
U.S. universities, to utilize professional communications media, to 
create an effective recruitment process, to identify interview 
panels, to harness the cooperation of the associations in the 
American Council on Education, and to foster other modes of orderly^ 

^ access to the American academic community. 

5. . That the NUC, with OLC ; collaboraf^' on ,• work out and present tb the 

American academic community the necessary, conditions for U.S. 
recruitment for the Nigerian universities, including (a) a realistic 
employment prospectus with detailed > o.^ditions of service and n.vaLI- 
able amenities, as prepared by the NUC; (b) the research opportuni- 
ties in special fields and other\supplementary activities beyond 
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teaching; (c) the solicitation of .cooperation" .from" the Offices of 
International Programs or equivalent units in U .S . 'universities ; ^ 
and (d) the- use of^, academic personnel experienced in Nij^eria as 
recruitment aides. . , 

That the NUC, with the facilitation of OLC/ACE, utilize the "open, 
market** as the primary but not sole iTieans ot recruiting lower-level 
teaching personnel (recognizing that'interuniversity linkages, if ^ 
established, would effectively supplement the market). . 
That- senior-level personnel be recruited by the NUC on a more 
structured.basis for program development, research development, 
and general academic leaaershlp through 

(a) interinstitutional linkages as Recommended below; 

(b) use of professional associations in the United States: 

(c) .creation and use of. special U.S. awards tenable in Nigeria 

for ' a year on a renewable basis , hohori f ic by virtue of 
national selection, and at tractive to-JJ . S. senior academics 
Cor career advancement, utilizing the Fulbright-Hays machinery 
so far as possible and jextenaing that model as necessary. 

That recruitment of health professionals begin under 6 and 7, as 

appropriate, but that a longer-term plan be devised- by a special. 

working party, composed of U.S. and Nigerian, medidally-'orien ted . 

academics, which woul(^ further clarify general and specific needs 

and work out a suitable U. S . -Nigerian plan for effective U.S. 

assistance, particularly in the pre-clinical and basic medical ■ 

sciences. • ■ 

That effective method? be developed for short-term projects using 
,U.S. perso.nnel, both academic and noh-acayemic and both in the 



United States and in Nigeria, for specialized services (e.g., 

■* ■ . ^ 

conference leadership; program planning: . instruction of non-academic 
groups with similar functions; in-service education). j 

10. That a scheme for. salary topping-up be devised and made widely 
known, to assure equity of compensation where^ Nigerian rates arid 
allowances will not suffice. 

11. That special attention also be given^vother ^^^condi tions of success- 
ful recruitment, including assured housing, adequate schooling for 
children, removal of constraints to job performance, research 55up- 
port, and: opportunities "for spouses. 

Obj^ective II: Staff Development Plans 

4' 1. Tliat OLC/ACE (a) assist Nigerian .universiti;es with their staff 

development plans through the fullest possible use of existing and 

experienced American agencies, including the Af rican-Americnn 

Institute, university graduate schools, and oCher appropriate nnd^ 

ir; crested institutions; arid (b) use its' good offices to assist^ 

the Nigerian universities with their pos t graduate • programs , where 

requested, as an in-country resource for faculty development. 

■2. Tliat all collaborators in such assistance recognize that 

admission decisiotis lie with the U.S. universities' in such a jeal- 
• ........ ' 

ously guarded manner (including applicant evaluation, availability 

of spaces, and departmental interest) that responsihilAty 

cannot be assumed hv OLC/ACE or any other body external to the • 

university. 
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3. That other forms of staff development be similarly aided, such as 
(a) by serving short-term, less-than-degree needs of Nigerian 

faculty seeking U.S. university services;" 
' (b) by identifying appropriate professionals' or teams of pro- 

fessionals to direct or participate in in-service education 
in Nigeria; 

(c) ^ by organizing U*S. -based programs for short-term training 
. , - when requested; - ' 

(d) by special attention to the needs of academic and administra- 
tive support personnel, such ■ as registrars, bursars, librar- ' 

. ians, planning officers, dire-tors of works, and technicians. 

4. That Nigerianand U.S. universities continue to cooperate in-the 

, AFGRAD program administered by the African-American Institute and 
. that extension of that'type of plan be explored, including the 
possibility of Nigerian payment of tuition. 

5. That within such interinstitutional linkages as are established, 
■ the U.S. cooperator(s) give particular attention to tailor-made 

programs for Nigerian facul ty- in-training , to choice of relevant 
research topics, to the advantages of thesis work in Nigeria, and 
■ to useful ways of interlacing fcriods of work in' Nigeria and America 
for maximum Nigerian usefulness and continuing relations between' 
professor and student. 

Objective ITT: Tnteruniversity Linkages 

1. Tliat Nigerian universities establisli form.il links with particular 

U.S. universities., individually or in systems or consortia, in order 
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to facilitate the recruitment of the high-level academics required 
and the assistance needed in Nigerian staff development. 
That Nigerian institutions seek linkages of sufficient breadth and 
scope (e.g., at the dean's level) to assure effectiveness, a com- 
pounding of experience, and substantive benefits. 

That as requested by NUC, OLC/ACE assume an active role in id.entify- 
ing interested parties and bringing them together for (establishing 

linkages. ^ . _ 

• That in, order to help identify some of the U.S. universities inter- 
ested in linkages, OLC/ACE consider ii;icluding iLn its methods a : 
■nationwide, meeting to which major graduate-degre'e-gran ting univer-. 
sities will be invited. to discuss this report and possibilities of 
educational servi^res to Nigeria. 

That on the U.S. side,' tlie OLC/ACE explore the possibilities of- 
linkages through .sys tems and consortia of universities, including 
NUf's requested, interest in relations with the Ni<^west Universities 
Consortium for International Activities (|1UCIA) . ^ 
That the parties to the established linkages ,' once made, seek -to 
maximize the interinstitutional relationship, with assistance in 
short-term and long-term personnel exchanges; in. admission of 
Nigerian staff to the linked graduate school or another appropriate 
one . in the United States or Nigeria: in i.denti f icat ipn and pursuit 
of research relevant to Nigerian needs; and in contemplation of an 
enduring twinning relationship ► .* - \ 



. ■ . CHAPTER T: . 

. . • CHMEXT FOR NICRRLuM-AMEKiCAN UNUTlRSTTi^ RELATIONS 

A^^'univers ity , whether American or IMgerinii, canriK.'' i)'-* \>'iiaL it professes 
unless it embraces cultures other than its o^nTh , pursues che continuum of 
truth which knows no boundaries', and welcomes scholars and ideate from around 
.th2 worjyv -vl^ifc-.^^^^^ for a reminder that U.S. universities would .c;ain / 

from links with overseas universities like^ those in Nigeria:, in awareness 
of the world and understanding of its developmental problems, in traini-iip 
future contributors to. American and Nigerian society, in enrichment of aca- 
demic life at home, and in putting knowledge to prac'ti.ce. 

Nigeria iy a critirril country in Africa's future. 'Die United States is 
bound to Africa, and thus to Nigeria, in 'special ways both (:ul tura lly and 
diplomatically. Greatly iiijproved U. S. -Nigerian rela t ipns regarded as 
inevitable and a return to normal, were repeatedly called to thr team's ' 
attention during its visit. 

Abase^for linkages exists in actual experience. • Tn terun iversi ty rela- 
tions through governmental aid , . foundat ion philanthropy, ancr spnn taneoifs 
scholarly exchanges have been numerous enough to point the way both to 
problems and opportunities. The balai^ce is clearly on the positive side, 
as Nigerian academics overwhelmingly testify. The U.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Devel^opment has, put more resources into higher edueat-iun in Nigeria 
than in any other < African country , '^'although the er.a of bilateral aid wilf 
come to an end -in June 1977. All the major U.S. foundations have had signifi 
cant programs in Nigerian educa t iot]^. Under ^tho auspices of the U.S. Agency 
for International Development, significant univers i fe-v-to-uni.vers i tv linkages 
existed between : . ' ' • 
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Kansas State University 

Teachers College, Columbia 
Michigan State^ University 

New York University 



Univers'ity . of Califo^rnia, 
Los Angeles 



University of Pittsburgh , 

University of Wisconsin 

(Johns Hopkins University 

.Universities of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts 
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and Ahmadu Bello University / 

(••-fourteen years) ' 

and University of Lagos (^Ave years) 

and University of Nigeri^i^ Cfight 
years) , ' • : 

and University of Lagos" (seven ^ 

■ years); 

and Federal Advanced Teachers . Train- 
ing College, later merged. with •. 
University of Lagos (seven years) 

/and: Ahmadu Be llq University (eleven 
years) 

cud •• University of Ife (ten years) c 
.and University of Lagos (three years) 

and^.. University of Ife (four and' a 

■ half-years) . 



Approximately 590 inan-years of service .were contributed by .these U.S,. univer- 
sities to their Nigerian collaborators, and Nigerians received almost ^as 
many man-years of training in. tbe..United. States. Tlii3 lasting i.Sf. obviously 
incomplete and omits other American donor agencies including the founda- 
tions, independen^t educational bodies, and universit les with less formal 
linkages. (For more information, see Appendix A.) 

An unprecedented combination of factors ^akes this a propitious time 
for Nigerian university development with the assistance of external- partners.. 
The attitude of the Fed^ral^- Military Cloverhment is u*rging explcfsive uniV;grr- 
* sity expansion to remove geographical, educational imbalances , to faster y 
national unity, and to train high-level manpower— perhaps at a pace which 
is beyond oven the dreams of the academics themselves. A National Policy 
on Education, issued this year states - the .philosophy and specific objectives 



that undeVlie the ^'current massive investments in education" and adopts 
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education as "an instrument^ par excellence for effecting national develop- 
ment." This turns out to.be a map for the future rather than a description' 
of the present, but it' is impressive and fprward-looking. By Decree No. 1 
(1974), the Federal Military Government reconstituted the National Univer- 
sities Commission , endowing it with new powers oVer the funding of -all 
uniye.rslties, the founding of new ones, and the setting of national guide- 
lines; Now that higher education 'is on the Exclusive Legislative List of ' , 
the, Federal Government ' (i*.^e. , under fedejral control 'and funding) and seven 
new universities are starting-from -scratch, the NUC has an overall role 
which will significantly .affect external relations and partnerships. • 
Finally, the Third National Development Plan also gives specif ic impetus 
to"" university education for high-l^vel^manpower ^training and economic 
development. ^ • . ' • ' y'' 

■ ' '-^ ' ' * V 

Jhe present configuration of .university education in Nigeria cornbines 



/ 

/ 



six existing universitie^s and .^seVen new ones, as follows: 

I Existing ' . New / 



/ 



■■"University of /Ibadan ' ^ University of Calabar 

. University o^ Nigeria, Nsukka University of Jos /• 

University of Lagos- '.University of Mai^^uguri 

Ahmadu Bello University . University of Sokoto 
University .of Ife ' , University College ,'^.Ilorin 

■ ; University .of Benin University College, Port Harcourt 

, ' Bayero University College, Kano* 

■ . VJhen the country was divided into 12 st/ites , . it was commqnly assumed 

that all would eventually have universities. The new ones are a projection 

of that original, intention,^ and now that there dre 19 states, the creation 

of universities, may not be dt an end. The designation '^University College'* 

is now shown to be without permanent significance and in Oct'ober the full- 

» * ■ 

fledged university titles will he assumed. 



/■■ ' / / ' ■ ^ . ^ 

For- existingfyiniversities; the Third ^National Development Pl an contem- 
plate^ increased use of existing facilities, with a leveling off at enroll- 
menti between 8,500 and 10,000 in each. Established enrollment goals for 
-the/new institutions by. 1980 are: ' 

Galabar 2,500 

Jos ' ' ■ -2,500 ' • . • 

,>laiduguri 1,900" ■ 

. Sokoto . ' . ' 1,900 ■ , 

;Kano ■ 2,000, _ ■ . ' 

. / Ilorin^ 1,900 \ • . . .. / 

"'^7-. / Port HarCourt -.^ i;900 • 

Some may Havajdifficulty at tainlng "their goals, but Kano, with Its head 

start, is likely to Exceed ixa.vtar get . The NUC estimates that by 1980, tolinl 

&niversity enrollment will be 55 , o6o , b^f-whom AA ,bot)- will be in the threej 

' ' ■ ^" ■ . ■ /• 

Vear first-degree programs. The bal,aVice will consist. of prc-universi ty 

i • •[ ■ ■■ ^ . / 

students in some type of readiness preparation, diplonui and. sub-dej^rce ^ 
diploma students,/ and postgraduates. 'A plan for 5,000 postgraduates is^ - ^...^ 
also^ included! Construction of 75 percent on-campus nccommodat ion Ls 

contemplated. - 

I , ■■'-«. 

The need for basic faculties in the :new universities is undergoing 

■ ' I ' ' ' ' .. ' 

further scrutiny and NUC working parties will mnke further rcccrmmendnttons 
on the professional fields. .Meanwhile, It is planned that the nov;^univer- 
sities will/have the following faculty Configuration: 



. Education 
Humanities 
Medicine 

■Natural Science ^ 
Social Science. and Business Studies 



all universities 



Agriculture four universities (Calnhnr,: 

Malduguri, Port:- llarcourt. 



Sokoto) 



Veterinary Medicine . " two universities (Mnidui;uri, 

Sokoto) • 

19 
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Engineering three universities (Ilorin, Kano,- 

\Pbrt '*Harcourt) 



Law-- 



five universities (all except 
'Ilorin, Port Harcourt) 



Environmental Design Jos only * . 

\^ , (architecture , etc . ) . 

Given the dominant role of rural life in Nigeria, with it^s capacity for ' 
generating' public policy pressures, and the fact that present policy rests 
on* a judgment by the National Manpower Board (that 'existing agricultural 
facilities are" underutilized) , it appears likely that more facult:[es of 
agriculture will yet- be established. ^- : ^ " 

.Not all --new'* universities, are literally beginning' a fresh . Calabar 
has been an outpost of the University of Nigeria (NsukkaJ . and the students- 
in the pipeline will . in fact be graduated from Nsukka in a special arrange- 
ment. Jos has been functioning as an extension of ,Ibadan. Kano is con- 
tinuing several programs 'begun under the earlier relationship with Ahmadu;^ 
Bello. Some temporary quarters -have been inherited in many cases also: 
for example, Maiduguri operates in the facilities of the North'East College 
o.L.,Arts and Science, Tlorin in the Kwara College of \Technology , "Port Harco&rt 
in a. secondary school, and Sokoto':in secretariat buildu\gs inherited from 
the state government. - . 

/All present sites are temporary,- although ^ome will expand into' adjacent• 
property. By NUC stiandard, all have permanent sites., of huge size, approxi- 
mately l'b,00p acres. Ilorin will have 40,000.-^. Student and staff accommoda- 
tions are top priorities; and attractive , well planned buildings 'are rising 
everywhere, although the permanent physical plants yet depend on qomplo^fion 
f plans through the NUC in tagos. Attractive, functional campuses of tlie^ 

mini-city model can be ex;pecd^d at eyery site^ generally aliio adjacent to 

• . . , . .. ' fl ... 

a new teaching hospital. 



All universities are generalized institutions: the specialized ,fcon- 
cept has been specifically rejected; however, the Government has askpd all • 
universities, old and new, to develop some specialized "Centre of Excellence. 
Also, talk of a major national University of Technology has long persisted. • 
Such specialization will present extremely difficult problems for Che NUC. 

All universities are encouraged to have Organized Research Unit? 
(funded by NUC or otherwise ^apart f,rom the regular university budget) which 
"should only grow but |of a coordinated University research policy/' but new 
universities are urged not to do so before 1980. Ail will have Computer^ 
Centres, beginning as a management ^ool and- contemplateii , perhaps over-' 
zealously, for library, -research, and teaching uses. -Departments of Library 
Science will begin in all new universities in the Faculties of Education, ..^ 
but will become s<5parate ^Schools in the next National Development Plan. 

Service^to the. community is not to be niere rhetoric, although faculty 
members continue to debate the mix^reguired with teaching and;. research . The 
Academic Planning Group of ^the NUC candidly states ^ that the .founding of the 
universities was -"in response^ to planned manpower requirements and to articu 
late geo-political demands." Tlierefore, teaching, research , ahdv service are 
to respond to regional needs . ' 

~ Pre-degr^e students will provi'de a dimension not familiar to American _ 
observers. Tliey ..will be a significant fraction of the student population at 
the outset in the new universities, starting wherever they arc above the 
*'0"-level and pursuing preparatory programs lasting c^nc or two years. "Medi 
cine" will' all be on a pre-me^ica'l , or preparatory, basis until 1980. Pre- 
degree students may well prove to be the safety valve in meeting" projected 
enrollments', or at least in keeping the number of spaces filled. ■ Overall, 
the relation of the pre-university part of the nation's educational systeni 
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. to th^, university Is so important that it is given special attentioij in 
. Appendix B, '"Secondary Education and University Admissions." 

To achieve all this, what_ are the staff requirements and the expecta- 

; .. ■ "'.\ " ■ j • ■ ■ ' 

tions of help ^in J^^^^ States ? . Precision i,^ impossible, but the ,NUC 

has made estimat^-wTilch serve a gaide! The !nUC Academic Planning Group 

. says "3,000 additional tea.cherrwill need "tb be jfed into the system by 

-1980" for academic purpose alone, '^nd "the vast Jmajority will be expa- 
. ■ . I • ■ i 

triates." ; The Staff Scouting Team which visited North America in 1976 said 

^ 2,500 would be needed, with just 'over 1,500 to ;'come from outside Nigeria 

• in the form of external recruitment and academijc reclamation," Technical,' 

^Rlanning;, and administrative staff will also b(^ needed, but "far fewer." - 

Tlie W:jC s table of- recruitment requirements (Ailpendix C) shows a-, 1980-81 • 

■teacher increase 'over 1975-70 of 669'in all aslects of Medicine, 350\in the' 

»ences, and 200 in Engineering. 

■• K ■ ^ \ ■ - ^ ' - , ■ ■ : . 

The NUC also hopes to foster U.S .-NigericL' ipteruniversity linkages as 
. . ' ^ ■ ■ •■ ■ . i \ ■ ■ . . . 

-a staff-recruitment faciliti,tor and as a material help in the education.of 

* ' ■ ' \ . 

Nigerian, staff who-seek overseas degree's. ' ^ ^ ' n r 

The appeal for help from the.United States has several &ases: exagger- 
ated ncjitions of ease of recruitment in a glutted market, good historical 
relations, common use of English, admiration of the land-grant service con- 
qept, the appeal of management "efficiency and technological prowess, and 
desired access to such curricular strengths as Business Administration, 
Library Science, Agriculture, and Engineering. U.S'. universities are also 
characterized by such a. tremendous variety in type, size, interest^' 'ethnic 
composition, and sp.ecialization that they can provide almost any resource 
or match desired. - - ' ^ 
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On the other "hand, the Nigerian scene presents many features which 
should elicit favorable response from U.S. .universities. Not least of these 
is' a cadre of extremely able and educated Nigerian academic and governmental 
leaders who would become working colleagues. Also , Nigeria , unlike many 
other developing countries, exhibits no lethargy and stasis; on the con-^^ 
trary, it is a vibrantly grpwing--sometimes chaotically exploding — country 
ith evident developmental potential and attractive, hospitable people. 



w 
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ISSUES IN nTGERIAN-U.S.' COOPERATION 



Machinery for Cooperation / / / ."^'-'J' !j ^ 



American-Nigerian university relations lack machiiiery for nuitchVmakihp 



and for cooperation. Thiere is no close U.S- counterpart of the Inter-/ 
University Council (lUC) in Britain/ That is because there is no tr.-idi 
of Empire; the American university "system" /is so numerous and diVer-^e ai to 
defy foreign comprehension; and t\{p: rampant pluralism, even when run tji rough 
national organizations, is still/so disparate that in teruniversi ty relations • 
^are not harnessable. All efforts to cope with this problem in the f^ast h^ave 
met failure . . 

• On the Nigerian side', a new NUC offers, focused access, to Nigeri.jn uni- 
versities, which could be crucial. l< has powers ,: financial nnd otherwise, 
for "pulling- things . together despite vigorous /ongoing debate /about tlie 
proper and optimal division of labor between NUC and the autc^omy-conscious 
universities. That relationship is precisely whnt anyone Io\x\A fin«.I in the 
American counterpart, or any other— a heal,thy, self-balancing , tension ; but 
Nigeria does now have a new mode of coordination and accommodation in its 
university relations, both internally and externally .. ^ , 

- Ho(i to put the American side ahd^ the Nigerian side together, given the 
NUC requests for significant help,, Is the crux of the matter* Some new . . *' 
machinery seems required, not jiist to recruit (i f ' indeed to .recrui t af all)^- 

but to make s^ense out of the t'haos, atomism, nnd en trepreneuri;3l .dri ves' wh m Ii. 
otherwise prevail. Until the current study of International Linkages in 
Higher Education, chaired by Dr. Fred Harrington , produces. a national vehicle, 
if it, does, the arguments seem overwhelming that (a) better use should he • 
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made of existing organizations and procedures and (b) vigorous facilitation 
on the American side should parallel the responsibility on the Nigerian 
side. Therefore, the /new machinery would be facilitative , not operational 

on the lUC model. It would perfarm a bridging function, speed access to " 

"> ■ / ■ » * . 

American 'iiigher education, guide Nigerian':'representat iyes in this country, 

. and serve in a host of int,^.rmediating roles. The shunning of bright new 

machinery with a full-responsibility mandate is based on a Conviction, thiat 

it /simply 'could not "deliver,'' in the'^ ptesent American nature, of things. 

/'•."*>«"•"■ I '. 

Funding . I , ' 

''The old ways of ftinding interuni versi ty relations are dead or dying. ' 
b.S. bilateral concessional aid to Nigeria fs to come to .an end on June 30, 
^ 1977. /Relsitions funded under technical assistance contracts cannot be 
relied upon, as in the past; and universities have never been able to .use 
regular budgets (or the public ones to lise publicly appropriated funds) for 
such purposes. Marginal costs have cotne from -government contracts or founda- 
^ tion grants. Tlie end o-f the "aid mentality" is welcome on bbt^ sides, but 
it creates a^^need for new funding'^trategies and an awareness that despite 
admitted American university benefits and die continued university willing- 
* ness'to share the costs of joint interest, the "balance 'of payments" will 
call for Nigerian funding of an unprecedented order. Replacement of what 
was^ formerly supplied'by the U.S. Government will now have 'to come from 
sources external to the cooperating universitiet . 

The visiting team was told by NUC officials not'^to confern itself with ^ 

0 

the funding problem— a welcome instruct ion ;' however, some new solution is a 
condition precedent to^ successful American-Nigerian university relations. 
American university representatives wish it were otherwise, but they are 

■25 ' ■ 
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•c.6nfronted -with two intractable constraints: governmental decisionsTeyond^ 
..-^heir control and' internal financing stringency rarely appreciated abroadV 
Indirect costs of cooperation can still be borne, but the direct costs, ' ' i 
both capital and recurrent , will have .to be Nigeria's respons ibility .,/ as ' 
seems to be "fully understood. ' . ' \ 

However, there is. the 'other side of the equation. The spirit of aca- 
demic partnership still prevails. Nigeria's oil-generated capacity to 
purchase goods and services in the American education market is not likely 
to blind the American university to j.ts self-ifiteres r^ln acces^-^to another 
world and in a partnership" which is active rather than reactive. The American 
-.part of the equation is worthy of external ^upport,.,Ancludin/:new funding 
forms from the U.S. Government, particularly if the' alternative is the col- 
lapse of the whole delicate network of relationships. Therefore, appro-.L-iate ■ 
..new kinds of _^^upport, both j^y govpvnment and by foundations, should be 
qxhaustively/explored. The search should cover three governmental sources: 

(1) Section/ 211(d) for American vise on research in or related to Nigeria; 

/ t.---- ' ^ ' . 

(2) latitude under regional technical assistance funding; and (3) special 

project support via such mechanisms as expanded authority under Section 661 
(or a new authority) wlVich. would enable .the O.S. Government to tnake a f : .lan- 
cial commitiut^nt ':o the attainment, o f ^ftual U.S'. -Nigerian higher education 
goals. Undet an expanded authority, the U. S / Government migh.t contribute to 
the support costs of such s.ervices as the proposed OLC Liaison Office or 
fnight even consider establishing a special U;S.-Nvgei?ian' awards' program, 
patterned after the Fulbright-Hays mechanism iind supported by the Bureau, 
of Education, and Cultural Affairs of the Department of- State. 
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The Total Challenge and the U.S.. Part 

In trying to determine what part of the total Ni gerian„oeeds U.S. uni- 
versities should addr^ess themselves to, .other' alterna.U_ves must be considered. 
Universities in all other countries are potential collaborators, although use 
of Che English language provides practical limitations. India is, therefore, 
the chief non-European source, while the otherwise-logical, Arab and Moslem 
worlds,' are handicapped." Traditional British sources are still most attrac;- 
tive, chiefly through the' lUC," although external ' funding now begins to 
parallel thai desfcribed above for American relations\ Tn staff reeruitmen t , 
lUC will attempt to'^'help locate only 250 to' 300 of the new staff Nigeria- is 
requesting overseas, even with special Nigerian funding. 

Fortunately, close examination leads to the conclusion" that American 

response can be., helpful on a good deal more relaxed- basis than the original 

Nigerian request contemplated. A-"crash'' program would not succeed any^vay ... 
While the/objectives of the new Nigerian university plans are admirable. and ^ 
the goals will undoubtedly be ultim^^tely attained, the timetable is. bound to " 
be altered. More than the reali'zable is now mapped out, particularly In the 
light of -building delays, staff "shortfalls , admission inadequacies, and 
inherent big-scale management difficulties both in Lagos and on campus. . 
Plans in Medicine -.illustrate •• the point and may prove to be the . hardest to 
attain, despite, the obviously insatiable demand. ' ^\^e Government is moving 
fastjer than ' the academics can cope. The NUC Academic Planning Or.oup com- 
plained that it "had to contend with fait a ccompli ,, liko the decision"!):- the 
Govern-ment that each of the new Universities shall have a College of Medl- 
■ cine." The suggested alternative of large increases in the capacity of the ' 

t 

existing medical schools was governmen tally overridden. <.[t will now take a 
super-human effort to maintain what is begun, to staff s.even fledgling' • 



faculties with the hardest-of-all-to-get personnel in t^e basic medical 
sciences, to harmonize university interest and Ministry of Health operation 
of the teaching hospitals and to ^'put it all together" for full-scale educa- 
tion of medical practitioners by 1980. 

Universities admit that they may have to shift their start-ups and 
phase-ins for some other faculties as well. Nigerians are , above all, 
pragmatists.' They are likely to adhere to their goals rather than their * ' 
timetable. American collaborators will be comfortable with that philosop'hy. 
/\inid Tall this extraordinary growth, determiri'ation to avoid lower standards 
is Qn everyone's lips (most of all in the older universities, of course). 
Tliat in itself is a safeguard. Nevertheless, the- impression is abroad that 
education is so highly prized and local needs are^ so '^eenlv felt that wjiat- , 
ever university places are built," they will be filled—either by fullv quali- 
.fied university-level students or by -the needed number of. preparatory ones. 
The outsider need have no reason to find fault with this fact." 

Obstacles " . 

Some potential negatives must be candidly recognize.d. I^iere recruit- 
ment is involved; care will be required to attract only those ?\mericans who 
can work effectively in the Nigerian setting. . Eveii so, 'they should not be 
recruited in sufficient number to produce high visibility, with., its dangers" 
of , foreign enclaves, faculty blocs, and scapegpating in time of world ten- 
sion. Also, Americans and Nigerians especially' those trained in Britain 
and Europe, often do not see' eye-to-eye in educat ional philpsphy and- /icodumic 
systems. The American will have to be prepared to learn*, .in some circles, ' 
that only a few" of his or her universities are well enough known--ta---be 
regarded as over the threshold of capability' to help Nigerians. Obversely, 
.Nigerian academics will'have to appreciate that no amount of . explanation or 



prestige or entreaty will get Nigerian faculty members into U.S. graduate 
schools except on the basis of meticulous individual evaluation. Other . 
similar mutual misunderstandings* provide ' ready grist for the mills <>o.f inter 
institutional linkages, wh jr» thty. come -into being. 

\iJhatever machinery for r joperatlon- is chosen j administrative obstacles 
can and will arise, on both sides. Styles and practices will differ, but 
crntinuity of planning and effectiveness of operation call for all parties 
to O'joid cumbersome procedures, slow" payment ' of obligations, faulty coiimuni 
cations, and bureaucratic indecision. This stricture applies to the. univer 
sities at both ends and to both the Lagos and Washington of f ices . Delays 
in processing c-a'n be disastrous in recruiting personnel, particularly those 
who have alternative offers and family options— as..the 'best prospects dp. 

. Anothe^r obstacle is the provision , of 'Equality control" for personnel 
■recru'ited in the United States. In ^the open market , outside the channels-' 
of linkages, there is no place for responsibility to- be assumed : the 
recruiting Nigerians are left with '»Let the buyer* beware*' and with their 
skill in interpjretin^g dossiers and' personalities . 

Likewise, on the American side, cav eat emptor prevails also because 
recruits have none of the ysual home-base protections of contractual cer- 
tainties, tenure and pension rights, accepted amenities, and knovm environ- 
■ ment. Dwelling on the worst that could occur is futile both at home and / 
abroad, but its materialization abroad is a quantum difference. 

Pro"cess> vs. Precision 

As in estimating staff assistance, precise numbers are not available 

for precise decision-making. . It seems advantageous for both Nigerians and 

f tr.. ■ ■ . ^ 

Americans to' rely on process rather than .precision—on some orderly - 



machinery- and procedures, some recognized channels, letting the nujib^ 
remain, conscious targets to be approximated as closely asjth-Tw^kir.g of 
the process will permit. 

^ . These issues, as discus sed^J^i^ have their positive and 

negative aspects, which the'^team's recominendatiotis have .attempted to take 
fully into account. 



^ CHAPTER IV- 

\ \ ^ ■ 

.STAFF RECRUITMENT THE UNITED STATES '. 

■ ■ <- ... 

"Staff ing; v/ill be th^ most serious- problem the new universities will 

face," writes the Academic Planning Group of NUC,^ "yet it will be the most 

critical." Also, in the e^rly years, "Expatriates will account for the 

^ ' ■ ... ' ■ 

majority o~f Professors, while Nigerians constit\jte the majority of the 

lower ranks." . .* 

.tertain principles seem desirable in; this reiationship . Expatriates 

should be a last resort., fd,^ling'in where qualified Nig,erians are iinavail- 

I. ■ ■ . ■ 

able. They should be a- temporary phenomenon, to' ]?e replaced as soon as 

'Nigerians can be trained. In certain dis^ciplines, \expatriates should ;be 

• x 

rarely or never hired: the indigenous languages. and the politically sensi- 
tive areas, such as the social-.sclences . Fortunately for the pur.poses of 
this report, the te'am was asked to address ■ itself chiefly to the scientific 
and professional j^ields, where culture-bound considerations are*~less crucial 

U. S. recruitment should be -on the basis af .'"full disclosure-- of- . conditions 

■ . . - ■ *• ■ - 

of life and work, good and" bad. American university employment sources 
will be particularly useful in "typically American" fields , such as home 
economics,' extension and continuing education, visual aids, computer science 
and technological fields.' Such sources will be difficult to tap for senior 

• ■'.'Ci ...... ^ 

personnel, laboratory-dependent scientists , health professionals who have 
private-practice alternatives, and mid-career /^Specialists who have maximum - 
home-life and acaidemic-lifs hazards. 

Also, the need for U.S. assistance has to be put against other alterna- 
tives for the Nigerians: "• ^ . . ■ 



1. "Academic reclamation" of Nigerians pursuing degrees or post-degree 
car'eers abroad, ^ 

■2. Overseas" spurees other- than f^the United • States . 

3; Secondment from government, industry, and the older Nigerian 

J* - . ■ . 

universities . . 
, Policy changes which would lower the targets, such as 

a. Selective prolongation of development cycles in the new 
university faculties • 

b. \ Increase in faculty-student ratio in appropriate fields 

(ratios of 1:7 are average and 1:10 seems to be the planned 
maximum years hence). ' » ' • 

Even_ when these options are exploited as the Nigerians .choose, expecta- • 
tions of 'the United States will be great , and * undoub tedly beyond easy reali^a-r^. 
tion. Among the American sources which the Nigerians are considering are: 
T. Marketable yoiing Pfi.D, holders \. 

2. "Retirees or seekers of last-assignment opportunities 

i..... 3. Sabbatical and^other leave-holders - • - • 

A. Short-term consultancy types ' * 

5.- Competitors in a tailor-made' extension of Fulbright-type awards. 
To be. realistic , all .parties should understand the . magnitude of the ccn-^. 
templated relationship.,. Comparison with the present depehdeJncy on expatriates 
is one criterion. What is sought in the United States is almost double the . 
current accumulated expatriate population in the Nigerian universities (See 
Appendix D.) Such recruitment would worsen the present proportions, which 
range from 10 percent expatriate at Lagos to 50 percent at Ahmadu Bello. For ■ 
the older univers,ities generally, the fracti6n is a. quarter. Another com- • 
parisdh is with previous American experience wherein most AID-contrac ted 



. university relationships yielded no more than 12 to 15 American , faculty mem- 

■ •■ . •. . ^ . ^ ^ . ^ 

bers in the overseas univercity at any one time. • On the other hand, a 
favorite Nigerian reply, is thgt one recruit from every four-year degaree- 
granting university in America would exceed the objective! 

Candor' is required on who ought to seek or .accept employment i-n Nigeria. 

0 ' ■ . . J ■ . ....... 

Not all persons will 'adjust adequately, Vice-Chancellors fully- agree and- 
themselves provided graphic descriptions of what they ^ want such as "a ..pio- 
neer type," "somebody who wants to get, out and dp something/* "an adventurous 
.spirit," and "one who wants a challenge." Fastidious tvpes would suffer. 
"Flexibility" may be the best qualification of all. •* ■ 

An understanding of the. Nigerian context will be indispensable 'among 

sail recruits. Merely emphasizing the negative. also misses-the point. In 
fsct, great opportunities for personal satisfactio^^ and professional develop- 
ment exist. Among/them are-(a) involvement in Niger ia ' s development both by 
instruction of •:eager students destined, for significant careers an1d by 

■ planning and engaging in research beyond reach in the United States, (b) - 
direct .service in a responsive environment of need, and (c) participation 
in cementing interuniyersity relations with continuing professional and., 
personal rewards. There is another return flow,, or reciprocal benefit, 
also:, acquiring insight useful;, in academic life when resumed at home; under- 
standing of cultures and peoples in a foreign setting; testing of one's self 
as a minority member of society: and obtaining new and more objective per- 
spectives on what is taken for granted at home. In other wards, Nigerian 
■ \ • ' ... . " ■■ ■ 

universities could provide a positively exhilarating experience for the 

right type of recru^-t. ' ^ . ' 

■ \. ■ . ■ .^r . , . 

On the other hand, the new recruit will need adequate understanding of 

f ■ - . ■ . t- 

what to take to Nigeria and what to expect in living conditions, local 



customs, and climate; schooling for children; activities for spouses an'd 
children; Nigerian protocol respecting university and personal life; \ 
unfamiliar methods of teaching and evaluating students (the British - model 
chiefly); and the restraint on expression \ex^ected of • or properly b^itting 
transients in a foreign ciilture and government. The American recruit wi^l 
need to expect time-consuming procedures; periodic shortages of amenities 
and .outages of utilities; communications and transportation prob.lems; ^ 
unfamiliar illnesses; and other challenges to the familiar existence and 
expectations at home/" However, the purpose -here is not to itemize what • 
needs to-'be ..understood-~which will be .perceived . differently by different 
people anyway— but to emphasize that it behooves Nigerians and Americans 
to' understand* each other and the conditions of employment. 

In recruitment relations, American universities and their spokesmen 
must take a dim 'view of mere employment-agency relationships. These are 
one-way, without reciprocity of any kind. Therefore, theOLC/ACE must 
give its lowest "^priority to this kind of relationship except as it can 
be fitted into a broader package^ such as linkages or^ collaboration for 
Nigerian faculty de^^elopment , Sirnilarly , * OLC/ACE cannot assume" respon- 
sibility for it — the. open market ..approach* makes that impossible by defini- 
tion. That responsibility has to be assumed by the "buyer" in the market, 
Nigeria,' All OLC/ACE can do is advise and facilitate , and that should 
indeed be done, one way or another, . ^ 

'* "Collaborators have several major options- in tackling the problem of 
. assistance machinery. They could make use of existing agencies ,^^as now 
.functioning, such as the African-American Institute the Institute of Inter 
national Education, the .Council on the International Exchange of Scholars, 
. the Council of Graduate Schools? the national higher educiation associations 



and others. They could create an appropriate new agency — governmental or 

■ ^ ■ j ^ ' ^' .■ * ■ ■ 

private. -Or they. could resort to some combination of existing organization • 

-I ' ^ ' ' 

with new or expanded" func tion , as through, QLC/ACE itself." 

^nce no niachinery can gather up all American relations, nor should it, / 

use of existing agencies should be. njaximized^ by. bo th the United States and 

Nigerian sides. Several are alrieady committed to working with Af-riea. 

Beyond that, it seems clear that since no- new agency is in the making, 

. " ■ , c ■• 

nor can be, until the Harrington study .>of linkages is completed and acted... 
uponv some furthier OLC^participation is logical and justified. - ^t would 
also be "consonant. with ' the^-.I^ OLC mission vis~^-vis Africa and woiild ^ 

capitalize on ACE's roots in American higher education. 

. That option is made easier by the knowledge that the NUC is .planning ^ 
to open a recruitment office in Washington, thus implicitly taking the 
required responsibility | and Ijeaviiig facilitation^ as the understood role 
for OLC. Nigerian. university Deans, Vice-Chancel lors , and Council Chairmen 
are coming to the United States for help; but they are at present. -destined 
to a scatter-gun approach, an exploitation of chance acquaintanceships, and 
■wasteful duplication. From the U.S.. side, meaningful participation call.s . 
for information clarification, or,derly processes, operational manageab 111 tv , 

and policy coordination which the NUC and the Nigerian universities ,.can 

/» • . ■ •'■ 

agree upon and carry out. Therefore, OLC and- NUC have an opportunity to 
pull together the disparate threads'on the U . S . and Nigerian sides for at 
least improved communication — rfor making some order out of the .atomis tic 
alternative. No monopoly is intended nor possible. Universities and organi- 
zations on both sides may use their .enterprising talents as they wish., but ■ 
it is hoped that a- channel of the kind contemplated would at trac t , by, its own 



facilitative capaci\ty, many of the relationships which would otherwise fly 
off in all directions. • ^ : \ 

• •OLC- is not, prepared, either in staff or budget to'~undertake this task, at 
present. Outside funds would be required. They^ might come from philanthropy, 

government, or -Nigeria's NUC. Should JOLC assume any interim responsibility 

' /" • ' '■ ■ .'. . 

until the NUC office is established, perhaps as-4ate as October, that role 

\ / V. ■ " ■ - 

should be clearly seen as makeshift, eagerly awaiting. Nigeria ' s assumption 
of full-fledged responsibility. ' 

Minimally, OLC should assign one" staff member to the task, -with office,..- 

c ' . ... . 

and secretarial lielp....... This Liaison Officer for Nigeria, under the Director 

of OLC, should work with an NUC counterpart to facilitate relation's with 
U>.S. universities-, to utilizer-professional communications media, to create 
an. effective recruitment process, to identify recruitment interview pancils, . 
'to . harness the' cooperation of ,th^ associations in the ACE, and to find other 
modes of access to* the American academic community. f ' 

A major task of the NUC/OLC collaboration^would be, to. work out and 
present to the American ^academic community the necessary conditions for U.S. 
employment by\ th.e Nigerian- universities, including (a) the details of' condi- 
tions of service and available amenities^, as prepared by NUC. for widespread 
distribution; (b) the research opportunities in special fields and other 
supplemental activities besides . teaching ;' (c) the solicitation of the coopera 
tion of 'Offices of ' International Programs, or equivalent, in U.S. institiar 
tions and associations.; and (d) the use of academic personnel experienced 
in Nigeria as recruitment aides. The presentation -of the","whole picture,',' 
using literatiire, returnees, and speedy question-answering, will' contribute 
greatly to success. So. will an identification of the out-of-classroom 



■ ■ . > ■ - ■ 

.... . . -J 

challenges and the sympathetic^ help of university officers who make • inter- 

' ■ ' ' ■ • 0 ' ^ • • • - " 

national programs their . special business. ' " 

There are several kinds and levels of personnel sought. They will;. .< 

require" different treatment. The open" market—going broadside into whatever 

of American academe can be reached— ;will. be the. chief, but not sole, source' 

of supply for lower-level > teaching personnel . (Where linkages are formed, 

J: ■ . ■■■■ ■■ ' ■ . ..." 

the American link can of course help.) .That means instructors and assistant 

professors, or the various grades of lecturers in Nigerian terms. This is 

& ■ ■ ■ . 

where the- need to structure ...the potential relationships ^ successfully will 
put the NUC/OLC to the severest test. 

Although.no sharp distinctions are possible between levels or between 
methods, something on a- more controlled lor focused basis will generally be . 
required -for the attraction of senior-level personnel , such as those expected 
to bring leadership in/ pfoj^ram development . One avenue is. the linkage ar- 
rangement and its "inside" advantage's, as explained liiter. Another avenue 
is the use.,of~-prof essional associations in the United States', most of which 
are readily accessible in Washington . Tliis is not their presen.b mission , . 
but they might be appealed to for specialized help targeted to the profession 
in question. Still, another possibility at the management ^nd planning levels 
is thfe organization of means to tap retired personnel. Something like the 
busiriess-Qriented International Executive Service Corps ought to be 
♦considered. . ^ , 

A new scheme is also proposed : the creation and use of special awards 
which' ^^ould, ' like the Fulbright awards, carry the honor of nationwide com- 
petitive' select ion foster ca.r.eer advancement among senior academics, and 
be tenable' for ..a. year on a renewable basis. Given some such name as^ 
"Nigerian Senior Fellows," they could offer the NUC and Nigerian universities 



1 ' ■ , ' ■ 
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some of the best American talent; ■ Other advantages would be.^the spelling- ■■ 
out of needs by the'NUC, and Nigerian participation in selection as desired, 
-Some qql-labbrat ion with the Council on the International Exchange of Scholars 
(the Fulbright-Hays administrators) might also be ■ possible and should be 
explored, both for the* administration ^.of this plan and for better access 
to talent identified by CIES.' To give an , opportunity for eachnew uhiver- . 
sity (or perhaps both old aud new) to have several, such senior schol-ars, 
25 awards might be" of fared the first year, to be followed by a number set 
annually by the NUC according to. assessed'nneed . Some such attractive and 
selective device, contrasting with the open market, will be required if the 
desired senior types are to be recruited—and a few in key Nigerian places 
would, soon repay all the collaborative efforts.. ^ 

)fhe successful recruitment of health professional s seems to call for 
special attention. Staf fing seven new medical faculties' simultaneously will 
be- a monumental -.task. . \^iie recruitmerit. might begin under the procedures 
"contemplated above, longer-term arrangements will be needed if the targets, 
with quality, are to' be approximated. , By common agreement, the pre-clinical 
fields or the basic medical sciences pr.etenD the greatest difficulty. 
Scientists in. general are harcj to interest i-n such overseas needs, and • 
scientists oriented toward medicine will be the most resistant of all. .To 
the- layman's surprise, the consensus is that finding Nigerians for the clini 
cal. posts is .far easier than for the basic medical sciences.. Therefore, 
given the number sought", the close, relation with clinical' personnel, and ^ 
the varied sources of possible help, it clearly seems wise to invoke a . 
longer-term solution. A special working party under the aegis of NUC could: 
help if it were . to bring together appropriate American and Nigferiah 
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p,rQfessional-s-:who would make seliective site visits and address the problem 



jointly..* Includ.ed in the American representation 



ought to be university 



officers yhd know and have jurisdiction over personnel who teach the basi 



jh Affairs, Deans of 



ine£ixaJ_.SGie^^ for -Healtit 

Schools of^^BasUjIedic^ or Graduate Deans in university medical 

centers where advanced study is offered in pr^^--cl.inicairdis.ciplin^^^^^^^^^ 
resehtation from appropriate national professional associations should also 
be considered, with a view to harnessing their assistance. Tlie terms- of 
reference/of the working group^ should be the further identification of . 
general and specific needs and the rectDmmendation of a suitable U.S.- 
Nigerian plan for successfully tapping American sources of assistance. It 
.is. assumed, that the plan would be compatible withv rather than independent 
of, the recommendation made above tor collaborative' NUC/OLC action in 
Washington.. (Further analysis appears iA ^Appendix E, ''Development of. 
Medical Education.") ' - . ' n ' .^^^^ 

Recruitment of short-term per'sonnel- routsliandihg people foX"^havt 
peri^dsrraLso'-requires special attention. It will presenf^ewer problems, 
^^and many excellent U. S. academics would be inter^s^ted . Assignments can be 
reconciled with university consultanQy^elicies, or vacation periodis can be- 
used so that, the pay s tatus-J^e^'^eTnain Uninter.rupted , with advantages both 
^o Jh,e^vi'Sl't'or_arLd^to^^^ hos.t." This is also a technique with 

special application to the problems in non-academic areas— posit ions in the 
registry, libraries, laboratories, etc. — where the recruitment is not; for - 
3eryiGe but, fbr advice, not for formal instruction but for' informal ' - 



^<Thas position runs counter- to the' team's' original resolve to avoid 
follow-up teams, >lest they postpone rathier than hasten, action; but the excep- 
tion seemso justified in this sharply specific'but complicated case. 



consultation; (Relevance for staff development' is" treated in the next' . 
chapter.) Therefore, the collaborators should provide a mutually agreeable., 
method, of funding short-term -proj ects u&ing U.S'. personnel, both academic 
and non-academic and both in the . United States and , Nigeria', for specialized ' 
services. These projects might include leadership of. grotips with similar 
functions, help with management problems, and in-service education in the '\ 

visitor's field. < " ^ , \, ^ ' . 

A mode of stimulating and facilitating such short-£erm exch^anges will - 
pay rich dividends. Tl.iey will work more- "easily than other recruitment; 
they can perform invaluable service wit],iout the mutual ha^.ards of longer • 
' or semi-permanent relations; and they will be excellent vehicles for stimu- 
lating more enduring linkages. ' i*^ 
Finally, i^s stated earlier, an indispensable ingredient for successful 
■ regruitment will be a recognized way o^f topping-up salaries to assure equity 
of compensation where Nigerian rates and other allowances will not suffice. 
Nigerian salaries, augiriented by a permissible bonus (being currently debated 
between 10 percent and 2-5 percent), are surprisingly cor»^pe^titrve ' in the woirld 
ackd^mic marlce£^^^bu^^ fields >at the 
higher levels. (See tables below,) Supplemental payment external to the 
employing university , and ;from. equally ..independent funding, has immense . 
practical and ps.ychological advantages .within the- university community. If. 
foreign exchange difficulties can be surmounted , it; would also be desirable 
to explore ways of paying some U.S. senior/nersonnel> through their univer- 
.sities, with no change in payroll, retirement, and- fringe benefits . Tfiis- 
would be particularly helpful for^a kind of secondment arrangement, or leave 
with full return rightj:.land i't would-.-facilicate the kind of exchanges which 
- interinstitutional linkages are likely to generate. 
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Nigerian Sa-laries ' 


^ = $1. 6'0 ^ y ■ 


Professor 


• * ^. 


> • . Grade 


Level 10. 11,268 - 12,-420;'- 


Reader 




'Grade 


Level 14 W 8,864 - 9,828, 


Senior Lecturer 


Grade 


Levfel^ 13^ ^ 7,764 7,824 


Lecturer I 




' Grade 


Level 11 H 6,444'- 6,984 


Lecturer II 




^ . . Grade 


■p 

Level 10 1^ 5,460 - 6,432 


. samples of„U.S. Salary Averag( 


2S (in U.S. dollars ) 


Universities 


Represented by *the Five Team Members) , • 




Professor -Associate 


Assistant Instructor 


University A 


$28,900 


• $20,600 


$17,10,0 .' . $12,760 


University *B 


23,300 


.17,600. 


14,800 , 12,500 


University C 


25,100 


19,500 


■16,200 12,500 . 


University D 


28,600 


20,500 


17,000 ' 13,400 


University E 


28,600 


■■21,000 


18,300 14,400 


Source: AAUP 


Bulletin, 


Vol . 62, No.. 2,- 


August 1976, . 



In neither case have f.ringe benefits been added.' For the U.S. examples 
the addition "Would range from 6 percent td 2r^percent. 

In summary, these recommendations appear to the team to be the best way. 
..for /\merican universities, through some effective means of representation, to 
' respond to Nigeria's request. The response has two necessary bases : the 
intermediation of some competent representative b'ody' to channel the otherwise 
scattered efforts, and the willingness and readiness of individual . American 
universities to participate. For recruitment purposes, the subject of this 
chapter, the first requirement needs emphasis. The second will be more 
important for the purposes of the . two remaining chapters but it would also 
be a much desired /alternative to the open market even for recruitment., if 
effective motivation could be found. Assuming that motivation would be 
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difficult to find except in some package of broader relationships, the team 

c * _ • ' . 

here emphasi'Z^' with some trepidation what it sees as the best means of 

■ ■ ' ■ ■ v., , ' " ' ■ . ^ . • 

doing What has not been done successfully and systematically before (helping 

foreign universities recrui't'in the United States) . . The essentia^ ingredients 

»are the assumption of a facilitative rather than a direct-^responsibility 

rol'e; some organizational structure which has recognized access and agency 

relationship, to American higher education; clear and unencumbered procedures; 

and a mode of independent financial support. The question remains: Wliy 

this in the case of Nigeria? Would it l^e done in other calses? Tlie answer 

has to be yes, provided the same conditions prevail. Nigeria is making the 

conditions unusual, and therein lies the key to whatever success the future 

holds . ■ . . 
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CHAPTER V • 
■ • NIGERIAN STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

.In asking for U.S. help, the NUC seeks^ two kinds of staffing assistance 
short-term open-market search for Americans and long-term staff development 
for'Nigeri&ns,. Tfie first may .take place 'outside American universities and,' 
in any case, often has little or no feedback for them. TlVerefore, U.S; uni- 
versities arebound to be less interested in the first request and, more in 
the second,, whqre significant t\vo-way relationships can exist. Tliis is a 
fact of academic life. which both the NUC and OLC/ACE must recognize as they 
work together. •• . * 

Helping Nigerian university staff development plans takes high priority 
for several riiasons. For one, it minimiiies reliance on expatriates. Tj is 
a countervailing, long-term force.which becomes tlic wedge by which short- 
term non-permanent recruits are systematically replaced, ■n^nt in and ofV 
itself. is sufficient justification for U.S. assistance. Also, cooperntinn 
at this point makes demands on U.S. universities where if is " welcom(.---whc're 
there is a clear mutuality of interests., frofcssors • like to rcpl irate their 
kind: they will welcome bright younf? Nigerian staff into thciV cla.ssos and 
labotatories. Thfere is also contagious pro fcssor i,al interest in helping 
build other universities abroad, particularly through the most crucial 
clement of all: promising, likeminded schol/irs. Finally, relationships o 
of this kind obviously hold the seed o f in torchan^^^es , personal as well as 
intellectual, which may in turn bo the bep,innlng of on^;ojn^ linkaKcs. Mi ' 
any case, high priority is given this mode of cooporat ion because it so uu'll 
fits and supplements the third* type which NUC seeks: i nter i ns t: i t. u t i ona 1 
linkages. 

37 ' 
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! The thoughtful attention which 'both NUC. and the Nigeriart universltiRS' 
have given staff development plans is impressive. Understood practices and . • 
policies exist, an urgent need. is discerned, and something is being done, 
about it. • Some universities have published handbooks spelling out the plan 
and the policy, as both a recruitment attraction and as a faculty-shared 
concern.. But coiranon p^ractices prevail whether [handbooks exist or not. 
Departments which are considered "ready," employ promising graduate assi- :.<int:s 
as potential teachers. They are in a real. sense "stockpilccr' and 
declared "facul ty-in- the-making. " After spending- a year of tutelage and 
•perhaps supervised research, the chosen are hived off to overseas (or 
Nigerian) universities for study jeading to advanced degrees-, Tlie spon- 
soring department and the assistant agree upon an appropriate program of 
Study; he/she continues on university salary' with allowances; he/she is , 
bonded to return; and he/she may not change the program without approval 
or forfeiture of benefits, ..i ' 

This heavy subsidization of staff development, of upgrading efforts and 
of striving for academic self-sufficiency, comes as a stunning revelation to 
observing Americans. For example, 'the University of Nigeria, Nsukka; re - 
ported that it has approximately 200 staff members on study leave now. 
Figures from the NUC for 1975-76 show 185 from Zaria; and I^'^7 from Lagos, . 
Although it is the oldest and presumably best established, Ibadan had 101, 
Of the 477 graduate assistants reported m. 1975-76, slightly less [than half 
wore in Nigerian universities, with 244 abroad, (Sfee Appendix F.)' . Tli is 
almost 50-50 division is misleading, however, because those abroad were 
generally more advanced and working for the top degrees. In any case. It 
is clear from other so.urces that Nigerians, both students and their univer- . 
sity mentors, still prefer to combine overseas experience with their studies, 
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■This .produces a dilemma, for emerging graduate programs in Nigeria— how to 
produce strong, graduate 'programs while sending the brightest students" 

abroad. • ' , 

■.•>■■' ■" ■ • ' ■ <■• • ■ . 

.In this area of high mutuality'^of interest, where American professors 

would be teaching professors- to-be rather than ordinary students-; U,S, help 

" through universities should be enthusiastic, The team would like to see . 

OLC/ACE vigorously pursue its liaison- role (through the organization described 

above for recruitment) to see that ^figeria's needs for access arid coopera- 

— r ■ * • f 

tion are somehow met; through .experienced agencies s.uch as the African- 
American Institute interested graduate schools, and all other appropriate 
contributory, organizations . However, the team also recognizes that the 
OLC/ACE, being reluctant and ill-staffed for major new operatipnal respon- . • 
sibility,. will have to choose its modes of effective cooperation on behalf 
of Nigeria, Working together, the OTC and Nigerian universities should 
present staff development plans in suf f icient'detail for American collabora- 
tors to respond with maximum facilitative assistance. This will doubtless 
involve identification of individuals, their approved programs of study, 
and information on where they have applied or wish to ^pply for American 
graduate school admission; but whatever is needed, the collaborators can . 
best be left to provide working details. 

One limitation must be understood : no intermediation of any 'kind can 
change the American university practice of admitting graduate students, 
domestic and foreign, on the basis of individual evaluation, departmental ' 
interest and judgment,-" and the availability, of spaces . Nigerian university 

officials- may not sufficiently understand that no admissions by block are . / 

/ 

possible and that the standing of no unive/rsity as a university is suffi- 
cient to guarantee automatic admission of its graduates. Tliis is not to 
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deny that better understanding can weigh significantly in many areas of dis- . 
cretion; particularly in cases above" the admissions threshold. ,kt such 
points, OLC/ACE might be of some assistance both in general and in individual 
cases. In no case, however, could OLC or any other body external^. to the 
university assume responsibility, for. the admission of applying Nigerians . 
(Getting a kind of "inside track"..by virtue oT' mutual confidence ahd under- 
standing is ^possible through interinstitutional linkages, however, as 

explained below.,) . 

^ Many other • forms of Nigerian, staff development can and should cbe aided. 
""These may go beyond the teaching staff , may. involve other-than-degree pro- 
grams,, and may operate at either end' of the geographical axig. Response 
should be forthcoming when requested through the Nl)C. One type of response 
would be the identification of appropriate professionals or teams of pro- 
fessionals who can' direct -or pa^ticip/te in in-service education,' such as in 
computer -training or refresher programs for pre-clinical 'medical personnel. 
Another response would giv^ special attention, to the needs of support per- 
sonnel, both academic and administrative, such as registrars,, librarians, 
planning of ficers , 'bursars , directors of works, and technicians. Instruc- 
tional or consultative service' for such groups, either in Nigeria or the 
United States, would pay rich dividends in many cases. It is workable from 
both sides; therefore; contrary to the common disparity between theory and 
practice in interinstitutional relationships i, the practice here can conform 
to the theory. Significant interaction in selective places and positions can 
■ produce rippling or multiplier effects. It can also give Nigerian non- 
academic staff" a needed feeling of equality in staff development, plans. 
Such an impact is of crucial' importance in both. the old ^nd new univer- 
sities, where management skill at the second level is often incommensurate. 



- with its --challeng.es. As- the NUC Academic Planning Group wrote, ''University " 
Administration ..is a profession in its own right," 

, The use of Nigeria ' s . own universities— that is, the post-graduate ca- 
pacity of the older universities— ^as .an in-country resource for staff de- 
veiopment seems to arouse little interest at present among Nigerian academics* 
They see it as a small supplement now and a burgeoning aid in the distant 

. future,. but dependence on overseas universities is accepted for the present. 
Nevertheless, development of post-graduate education in all new universities, 
with separately organized graduate schools in some ;.(jcalled "geographical" 
graduate schools) is inevitable. The question is pace and the degree of " 
differential' development.. Whatever is ahead^^ if the universities want U.S. 
assistance, and NUC requests it, it should be'given, to" provide an in-country 
resource' for Nigerians development of its own faculties. Tlie pace is. for, 
Nigeria to say but when it is said, OLC/AGE should use its'good' of fices to 
be. of assistance both directly and throiigb^thers . VJlien that time, comes, 
American aid and influence can make its ^^reatest ■ iml^ac't^ElTro^irgh ■ the genera- 
tion of Nigeria's own capacity to reproduce its own scholars on. its own soil. 
Until then, selective help in selective places should be encouraged. " ] 

This report has previously commented~"on^^the:^need to use. existing agen- 
cies.. One such is the African-American Instit^ite and its AFGRAD pro^^ram 
partially funded by. the U.S. Agency for International Development . AFCRyM) 
is well known and prized by Nigeriau universities, but it Is only a small, 
supplement. In view of the established relations AAI possesses in tlic U.S. 
universities and its demonstrated managerial capacity , great gain could 
come from an expanded effort of the AFGRAD type. Tliat possibility should 
be vigorously explored among all interested parties. A new possibility for • 
expansion lies in Nigerian payment in lieu of tuition remission .from the 
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American university, as AAI currently requires. A more flexible plaji that 
would serve itiany more young Nigerian, university staff would have the immense " 
advantage' of capitalizing on a tested mechanism which enjoys the confidence ^ 
of both sides, American aiid Nigerian. ' ' 

When interuniversity linkages ate forged, as contemplated in the ^lext 
chapter, the U . S . cooperators will need to give attention to other aspects 
-of: Nigerian Staff development. , They should seek to build tailor-made 
programs-— both for instruction and thesis resear.ch-r-which will be of. maximum . 
relevance for Nigerian faculty-to-b^. Absence of such attention is n uni- 
versal fear, and often complaint, among Nigerian university officials. .. 
Similarly, attention should be given useful way.s of interlacing Nigerian 
and American residence and research so as' to produce maximum Nigerian use- 
■fulness, and maximum likelihood that, professor and student., (and their insti- 
tutions) will have continuing professional relationships. 
. ■ - • . ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

/ In summary, when Nigerian universities and NUC seek American assistance 
With staff development plans, they are seeking means of self-help-'-help 
througha critical developmental phase .. .American response can be mutually 
advantageous because of the leadership-training focus of its graduate schools 
• the appeal of learning by mind-on-mind when cultures are mixed, and the ease 
of doing it at home by largely familiar methods! This is where academic 
enrichment is possible among all parties. 
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■ chaptj:r 'Vi . . 

j;. interuniversity ■ linkages . . • 

l\fhat are the advantages .of the interiiniversity linkages which this 
report has so -often advocated by implication? They are a convenient vehicle 
for whatever is mutually agreed upon, including access to new l opor tunities 
for students and staff. Ihey can produce exchanges, of all kinds, both human 
and material; joint research; development assistance; sites for sa^tbatical' 
leaves; student access to' graduate training; staff access to a ne\jf profes- 
sional world; and much else. If ideal relationships were to be established, 
some' of the characteristics and benefits would be agreement on the role (if . 



education in societal development; aid on the issues of. size and!|critica 



mass; tolerance of diversity in educational methods; and sharpened capja'bility 
for preparation, of counterpart staff. Others would be incorppra|tion o'f • j 
linkage experience into institutional personnel practices; accepltance of the 

risks of linkage-induced changes in educational practice; acceptance of the 

i I ' . ■■ ' • • 

neutrality of expatriates on national politicq^l issues; and a division of 

. i ! ' ■ ; \ ' ' ■ 

the financial burdens. ' 'j 

. ■ • ' ' " ^ i ; 

The greatest advantage of all in the Nigerian-American relationships 
here contemplated would be the use of established structures' in formally, 
agreed ways, with their officers, their experience, their connections, their 
understandings and', above all, their commitment. Within such structures, 
every^ experience goes into a memory-bank, it has meaning for the future, 
it reinforces something, and an enduring, multiplying quality is ever-present 
If Nigeria intended to shop perpetually in the Ameri£an_academic market, ^:hen 
this team had no reason to make its visit. Something better, and more 
orderly was clearly contemplated. The open market contributes little 
• . ' A3 
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except to the individual. | T& gives-no commitment on anybody 's, part , builds 
on nothing-,' compounds " no experience, and offers no feedback. 

..Therefore, the Nigerian universities?' cannot expect to tap the full capac- 
ity of the U.S. university resources without establishing some kind of formal 
interuniversity links. Institutional interest and commitment are needed in^ 
locating top-level staff anu in effectively supervising; the graduate educa- 
tion of young Nigerian'^ facultj; members (helping .in admissions, in counseling, 
and in research guidajice) . Such links might.be with individual universities, 
such as statewide systems or consortia already in being or groups brought 
together on an ad hoc basis. Given the existence of broad-based consortia, 
it wpuld seem generally unproductive, for the NUC to invite the crgation of 
new groupings for its sole purpose. However, that eventuality should by no 
means be ruled out if parties on both sides are willing. 

Many private universities, singly or in association , have great capac- 
ity for institutional assistance abroad, and they offer the sometimes added 
attraction of comparative insulation from officialdom and' public policy . Tlie 
clue for Nigeria's sake is not public or private, but capacity and willing- 
ness to deliver^. assistance services 4nd to get into transnational harness 
for benefits perceived^to be mutual. 

Another linkage possibility exists in the great governance groupings, of 
.public universities'which now characterize higher education in several states 
such as Florida, Missouri, California, Wisconsin, North Carolina, Texas, New 
York, Illinois, and Oregon, Many of. these bring together several full- 
fledged universities, with .all of the faculties and graduate schools which 
•Nigeria would need. Linkage might be made either into the system-wide office 
(here conceived as one of governance , not of coordina tion) or through a con- 
stitue.at university as agent for- all. One example will suffice. Oregon 



State University is exploring a linkage with the University of Benin. Lea v-.. 
ing aside all other Considerations not now known, it is theoretically clear 
Chat Oregon State University at Corvallis codfld become the only vehicle; 
or it could 'help Benin to plug 'into the larger state system for broader. ; 
service-- e.g. , into the Medical School at Portland.' M^any of the statewide, 
or multi-campus university systems could produce the same broadside of poten- 
tial relationships through a linkage. The novelty of such a. model' has a 
potential which ought sometime to be tested. ' . 

If NUC, on behalf of Nigerian universities, decides to seek linkages, ■ 
the OLC/ACE could and should use its staff (as described in Chapter TIT), its 
academic connections, and -its knowledge to help match-making. Identifying 
interested and appropriate U.S. -universities, with'soipe sounding out and 
determination of preferences and readiness, would be required for both sides. 
Such a "broker*' role can be played by OLC, recognizing that . the task will be 
imprecise, with inherent hazards. Criticism will predictably focus on what 
will be regarded as invidious comparison, improper criteria, and neglect of 
certain dategories of institutions. To minimize that criticism, OLC should 

not profess nor attempt too much — only an information-dispensing role, a 

til ■ 

magnet and clearinghouse for institutional expression of interest, and no 
capacity to consummate, as distinguished from facilitate, the match-mnklnp,. 
A possible alternative would be the, use of the U.S. Agency for Tnternatlonal • 
Development for screening through the official device of Request for 

Proposal. 5 

ft ' ' 

If it is to help identify universities. which arc . in teres tod , the OLC 
will need to use many devices--some of which will be initiated. by OLC 
appraisal and some of which will be institutionally self-identifying. Fpr 
the latter purposes, the OLC might sponsor a nationwide meeting to which 
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university representatives would be 'invitedtito discuss this report and its 
recommendations. After such a meeting, expressions of institutional interest 

•could be sought. I^ile rigid categories will need to be avoided, it is fair 

' ' . ■ '"f 

to assume- that major graduate-degree-granting universities will be particu- 
larly .concerned because of the staff-development (graduate training) needs. . 
of Nigerians. ■ " . 

Among the linkage-sources for the OLC to explore on the U..S. side iire 
the existing consortia. 'Good examples are the Mid-America State Univer- 
sities Association '(Kansas, Kansas State., 'Webraskn, Colorvrdo, Oklahoma 
State, Oklahoma, Missouri-, and Iowa Statey^ the Research Triangle (Duke, 
North Carolina, and North Carolina State), arid, MUCIA, the Midwest Univer- 
sities Consortium for International Activities (consisting of Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Ohio State ,. Minnesota , and Michigan State) , Another 

. group concentrates on dry-land agriculture and irrigation.. - Still other 
groups are newly emerging with an initial focus on Title XII of th'^e Foreign 
Assistance- Act . All these should be approached to learn of potential inter- 
est in linkages with- Nigeria. Tliis should include MUCIA, in tihe knowledge 
that the Nigerian Staff Scouting Team originally urged that group to send a 
team to Nigeria as a part of the requested .U.S. response. 

If linkages are forged, several desidera ta -should be kept in mind. ■ 
Relationships should' be .broad enough and at a level high enough to produce* 
a reinforcement of experience and. to assure benefits outweighing the costs, 
in time and money, which are considerable even if sjometimes disguised. V.lint 
this level should be — department, faculty (college), or whole institution- 
will be debated, but department heads and deans are ipcontestably crucial. 

y 

Tlie breadth -and scope of cooperation would seem to be optimal at the faculty 
or dean's level. Even where particular departments carry the burden, the. 
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dean can effectively shape staff attitudes/and make the difference between 
willing cooperation and reluctance, and between sharing staff for overseas 
work and discouraging their participation. 

Also, once a link is established,' the parties should exploit that axis 
along the broadest possible interface. This could certainly include the 
encouragement of short-term and long-term personnel exchanges, as further 
. spelle"? out above. Tlie institujiional commitment to do something, to feel 
and "cake some responsibility, will mean much to. the Nigerian side. The 
reciprocal. Nigerian attitude will similarly work to the advantage of the 
U.S. collaborators. One of the greatest benefits will be assistance in 
Nigerian staff development plans involving young faculty who seek graduate 
degrees in the United States. The American collaborator can facilitate 
placement in its own graduate s.chool or, if more appropriate to, the student's 
need, placement in other graduate schools. Tlie analog here is the extensive 
and successful experience of U.S. universities under U.S. AID contracts, 
which send "participant trainees" to "the United States, either to the con- 
tracting institution or one it helps, choose . Once the linked universities 
gain some joint experience, performance on both sides will be attuned to 
joint needs and in-country realities. • 

A pool of Nigeria-experienced faculty will soon develop on the U.S*. 
side, with personal and professional interest in all things Nigerian, in- 
cluding particular Nigerians. The significance of this on-campus reservoir 

' " ... t. 

of knowledge, empathy, and commitment cannot be overestimated. It will 

carry over into admission of graduate students, choice, of research projects,.. 
counseling for relevant programs, and a host of other mutually advantageous 
relations. Finally, steps will need to be. taken to see that the twinning 



8^ . t 

arrangement has geniidne durability, and a capacity for self-regeneration and 

- ... ■ f \. y 

for fostering other long-term interlocking, Interests. , • 

. • " ^ ■ 

A note of caution is needed to 'avoid misunderstanding: there is no 
int-*.TPation here that linkages ougljt to be exclusionary or monopoj-isti'c. 
They may be the core, or the channel for mojst of the relations, but should' 
not try to encompass all. That would be ^6.odJox neither ,the United States 
nor Nigeria.. / ' " 

.. • • * ' • . / 

To recapitulate, the major need in^ Nigerian-U.S. university relations 
is reduction to manageable order. The relevant and interested universities 
on the American side. must bring themselves to focus. The Nigerian univer- 
sities must have a channel of access. These recommendations are presented* 
to that end. 
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. 1 PAST LINKS BETWEEN. U.S. AND NIGERIAN HIGHER EDUCATION ^ 

Laurel Elmer ■ 
Research Assfstant, OLC 

r This study was undertaken for .the purpose of providing background in- 
lormation to the National Uniyeisities Commission of Niger ia (NUC) on the 



en 



.status of, past university-to-university linkages in highe^r education hetw^c 
the United States and Nigeria. . , ; 

Tables A(l) and A(2) give a brief summary' of the nature of past U.S.- 
Nigerian university project's whose purposes embraced institution building 
and faculty recruitment of v;hicH participant and counterpart in-service 
training programs were an integral part. It is. important to note r.hat tlle^e 
specified linkages do not represent a comprehensive list of . all r^i^t pro- ^ 
jects Involving formal, and non-formal university" links. There were manv pro- 
grams ia which U.S. faculty staff /technicians were engaged ..as consultants^, 

-advisors, /or university staff. In some, cases, they sqrved in such /toles 
more titan once and over long periods of time, thereby establishing^^mpor- 
tant continuing links^between U. Sc and Nigerian un i vers i t: Les or other ■ 
ihstitut ions; . 

Tables B(l-6-) present statistical surveys of six AID-sponsored formal 
projects between U.S. and Nigerian un i vers i im ps . They reflect realistic 
estimates of the approximate costs per mau-year involved both for training 
a Nigerian at a U.S. institution of higher, education, i . e . , ' Part icipan t 
Training, and for recruiting a U.S. faculty member/technician on a. long-term 
.basis (two year)"at^a Nigerian universitv, i.e.. Faculty Recruitment . 

' Participant training costs include tuition , fees, .and books; use of. 
university equipment (computers, etcO; travel within the United States 
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including/to and from port of entry, but not including transportation costs 
from Nigeria); subsistence and other direct necessary costs". - U.S. faculty 
costs in Nigeria cover salaries, allowance, travel and . transporftation, 
overhead, and other direct costs. For the purpose of this analysis ,. it ■ 
•is assumed that the estimated Faculty cost per man-year represents the ■ 
enrire or- and -of f-campus oper.aion excluding participant training costs 
and equipment. ^ ■ ^ . a " - 

Tn each case, the information suppliol vas derived from diverse 
sources incl udlng .\T D Con t rac ts ; proj gcL rec-ords , i.e., annual, end-of- 
tour and .final project reports^ and other miscellaneous documents; or froi^^ 
university contacts who were administratively ir^^yolved in the projects. 
Estimations for cost per man-year for both Participants and U.S. Faculty 
were calculated from an analysis of the itemized budget 'cited^ in the 
tables based on the number of respective man-years involved. 

Because initij:l calculations of costs per man-year represent an 
.-arithmetic average over the project period in each case, a 9 percent rate 
of inflation wa'S applied to the Faculty cost for correcting the averages 
to reflect end of project prices and to estimate a 1977. figure. The 
9 percent increase in- U.S. costs is considered consorv.itive in terms of 
World Bank standards. ' 

^1977 projections for estimated Faculty cost per maa-y^ar from the 
'■ ■ • • ■ ■ 

si,x project/ samplings below range from $98,280 to $126,900, or an average 

estimate of $113,000 per mat?-year. 
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Kl El.D' 


- Iowa Stfltc University 


•University of Nigeria 
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Fac u 1 1 y De vr 1 cpnicn t 


Fdura t 1 on ^ 


JohnB ftopkinB University 


University of Lagos 
[Institute of Child MoaUh] 


AID 


. 1973-1976 


To Improve & expand 
)iealth education 


Pub lie/ Family 
Hew"l th 




II ■ ' 11 


FORD 


1977 


II o 




Kansas State University of .,'- 
Agr.l cul ture & Applied Sciences 


Alimadu Bello University 


AID 
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Facility Development 


Agrl cu'i ture and 

W t e r t n n ry . Mi'd 1 c ine 


Michigan State University 


University of Nigeria . .. 


AID 
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New York University 
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AID 
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- - 
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University of California at 

\ 
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AID 
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Training 
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University of Pittsburgh 
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[Institute ol Public Admin- 
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AID 
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Univarsity of Wisconsin 


University of Ife 


AID- 
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Faculty Developtr.ent 


Agrlrul ture 




Ahmadu3eiio University 


FORD 


1962-1968 


Primary Teacher 
Training Program 


Fdura t ion /Teacher 
Training 


Washlngtqn University 


■University of Ife 


FORD. . 


1970.- — 


Y o r u I > a P r 1 ma r y 
CurricuU'iD Develop- 
ment 
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AID 
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approach to its edu- 
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Training 


II M • . 


Advanred Te ache rs . Col lege 
at Kano 


Mi) 


1963-1972 
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improvement of teach- 
er training instruc- 
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Technical College 
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Training 


Western Mirhignn University . 
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AID 


1960-1968^ 


Civil, Mechanical & 
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mi ■ aaparata funda for th ^ dsvelopmtnf ,( tha Faculty of Vaterlnary Medlcha- 

"~ 1 , — ■ • ^''^mi] 



Participant Training 



^S. Treired 'Est, Average Cost 



?9 



[m including 
tranaportation] 
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TOTAL mu 

*' Sfllaricai ' 
Allok'ance 

• Irivel i Transportation 
^ Other Direct Costa 
' Overhead 

Equipment 

Participant • 
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Contract <03O 
10/63 ■ m 
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■ 74i;;2S , 
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. triaaportatlonl 
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100.66 
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not iridudlng 
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Salaries 
Allowance • 

Travel i- Transportation 
Other Direct Coats ,.. 
Overhead 

Equipment . \ ^ 
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5,2,173,145 
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761,150 
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Nigerian Iniveraicy 
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Contract 
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New York University 


• University of Lagos 
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■ Social StudlesJ 
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OBJECTIVE: 


To develop u School of Ousinnis Adinlnistration ot the L'nlverfiit;; of I^soa, 
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Studies split into the School of Adrinlfltrsriori and tho School of Social 
"atiidiea with NYl aaais'tnnce centering on tha'Tonior. , ' 




'?rticlpa 


nt Training 






Faculty Recruitnent | 


Average Overhead Rates 


i.S . Trained * 


Est. Average Cos.t 
Der nan-vear 


I'.S, Tearr m 
(Iserlfl^oneten^ 


lit. Coat per i 
tran-year Li | 


On-Campus 


Off-Ciafflpua 




rwn-yrs 


.. 






;:.an-yrs 










10 




, $4,716 

[not Including 
traneportationj 


' 14 


■ 

31 


2, ^5,033 ■' 

3. 119,000 ^ ' 
[not Ipclucing | 

equipment] | 


m ' 


• 

,,251. .. 



4S 



rtation 



5/22/62 - 6/30/ 73 

SI f 40 ^,000 
293, :03 
356,377 ■ 
. 254,6U 
430, 3" e 
93,P04 



Salaries 
Allowance 

Tr.nvel f.' Transportation 

'thfli Direct ':.-i't8 

Overhead 

Equipment 

Participant 



2/l5/fi3 - 11/30/70 

' $ ^71,321 
i53 ,23r> 
. l'>6,120 
l(i(i,'J6.- 
2.11,412 
'5.072 



o-year tern. 

c average over proj e"ct' period baaed on analyzed budget, 

brrected" for inflation at 9!? par year reflecting end of project prices. 

for 1977. 



'5ase.d on a two-year tennv 

1. Arithmetic avnrage over project period baaed'on analyzed budget, 

'2, Average corrected Cor Inflatidn at 9,'; per year rrflectlng end of, project prices. 

3. Estimats for 1977. " 
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B. U.S...... NIGERIAN.IIVERSm PROJECT SMPUNGS (■Cont'd 



Michigan State Univers.'ty/University of Nigeria 



I'.S. I'rlveraltv- ' 


MgiTlan L'nlvcrsity 
(Department) 


' Contract 
Sponsor 1' DatPs 


Fundi 


Hlchljan Stare IMveralty 


talveralty of l^'lgerla 
[MBukka] • 


AID/ii2S0'. 


3/60 - 7/69 
9 years 


jg, 456, 190 


:o rek^ the Wversl^-'s actlyttlefl to the social a 
Nl^frlun peoples; taachlng of w^ergraduftea.and ^rad 
^ 'J «iicomag(! research on Nl^firUn problais; and to e 
V "Jf throufih contlnulnK ^^rMon, 


nd economic nee 
ufltesj to enf^ng 
in public 


da of 
e In ■ 
se*'- 


Pisrtlclpsnt Training 


Faculty HecrulMnent - 


Avei'j^e 'Overhead Rates 


5 


^iana 


Est. Averaije Coat 1 I'.S,. Jm In | Est. Coat oer 
■ D«r Tan-VMr . ki«rli(l(5rj5tpmll ran-j'earlil 


On-CaiDpus 


Off-Campua . 


92 




[not including ' 
tranaportatlor] 


]9 


nan-yrSj 


L 5 38 ,727 
I ■ 60,000 ■ 
3.' U9,000 
[not Including 
equipment] 







TOTAL auDcn 

Salfrlea 
AIlo*(incfi 

Travel Transportation 
Other Clrect-Coata 
Ovprhcad 
D;uipnent 
Participant . 



'jl KSL""8 estimated average. 

Si I 'Arltlimetlc average ovar project period baaed on analvted budget, * 

, 2, Average corrected for inflation at 9,^ per year reflecting end of project prices. 

• 3. EfltiiMtfl for 1977. ' r ^ r 



3/18/60 - 7/31/6' 

53,061,338 
"863,936 
1,092,649 
713,651 
l,n0,967 
' "959,277 
574,412 
Is,456 190 ■ 



B' Johns Hopkins University/University of Ugos , 



i. Universltv 
jPeparment)' 



Johni Hopkins UnlveriUy 



Hlgerlan University 
(Departnent) 



Onlvarilty 9f Utoa ' 
(Initltute of Child Hulthl 



OBJECTIVE! 



' Contract \ 



AID/Phi-C 

(Fordl 



11/73-12/76 
3 yeiri 



;1: W"'?' Bidvlve. *nd other health vcrkir.;. provide coni«ltloj 

;;;;;;;;;;; 



Participant Training 



vl Trained i Est. Average Coat 
■>igenaris ■ -- 



"an-yrs i 



5 l/.S. Im m 



US 



S9,]00'^ ■ 
[not Including 
traniportitlonl 



faculty .Recruitment | Average -Qverh^d Ratei 



Est. Cost per 
jan-yearlil 



I S103,)00 

2. 116,500 

3, 126,500 
!not Including 

squipointj 



On-Campue Qff-Canpui^ 



451 



.27.5: 



TOTAL SITGET ■ 

Salaries, 
. rlUowance 

Travel I Transportation 
Other Direct Cons 
Ovfjrhoad 
,E()Ulp:.()rit 
Fartlclpant 



f 21.600 [ConiulLint.fMil 

20,188 [Frlngeil 
^ IU.200 
■ 78,900 ' 
,71,000^ ' 
3,000 

50,678 
JO^OOO 



D 9sMd cn Johni HopUni flours: $16,300 par 1.7i wn-yiat.i. 

:b| I ^fitotlcivirage>ver'pro]ict period bii.dcnin*lyzedMm^ 
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. APPENDIX B J ■ . • ^ 

SECONDARY EDUCATION AND UNIVERSITY ADMISSIONS 

. .. ■ Arthur J. Lewis 

University of Florida ^ 

." . • ' ' ■ . • ■ ft 

Programs in Nigerian universities are affected .by the nature and 

effectiveness of .secondalry schools. The interface between second.ary schools 
and the universities is particularly fluid at this time. This has resulted 
in a variety of special programs in the uni^'ersities and in alternative 
provisions for admissions. 

Historically, Nigerian secondary education has included a Sixth Form 
with admis.-ion to the university based on successful completion of the 
higher school certificate (H;S.C.). With' this level of preparation, the 
' universities offered a three-year undergraduate degree. Continuation of 
the Sixth Form was recommended by the Ashby Commission (1960) and officially 
supported by the Government of Nigeria at that- time. 

The number of Sixth Form schools increased rapidly as nearly all 
secondary schools aspired to offer studies leading to the H.S.C. Inade- 
quate support of these burgeoning Sixth Form schools resulted in a seri- 
ous shortage of equipment and materials. Trained teachers were in short 
supply, particularly in the science and mathematics fields. • It ^is not 
surprising that the results of H.S.C. examination were increasingly dis- 
appointing. Because there was an ins.uf ficient number of university appli- 
cants with H.S.C, and because many of those with the H.S.C. were marginal, 
several universities instituted a. four-year, program including a "prepara- 
tory year." ' . 

^Future directions for secondary education are clearly charted in the 
National Policy on Education (Federal Republic of Nigeria, National Polic y 

58 ■- ... . ' • .■ 
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on Education . 1977). Secondary education will be o'f six years' duration, ■ 
three years in ^a. junior secondary school stage and three years in a senior 
secondary school stage. The policy states '"The Sixth Form as at present' ' 
constituted will be abolished. Pupils will go direct fro,n secondary "school 
... to university." (p. 11) According to the policy, universities will have 
to restructure the; r courses from the three-yoar to the four-year deg.ree' 
course pattern to suit the six-ydar secondary school system. The- Govern- 
ment policy recognizes that implementation of the 3-3 secondary ed^uc.ltiou ' 
system must take some years. The new system is scheduled to com.rfeoce with 
the first set of universal primary education products-in about five years. 

In the interim period a variety, of juLjui.c procedures for; admission 
are being used. Students are still encouraged to enter -the ^ixt'h Form— a 
newspaper advert isement -(March 9 , 1977) invited , students to apply for ad-" 
mission into any of 32 Government Colleges offering the Sixth Form. St „- 
dents who pass the lUS.C. with ac:cc,Uable: grades^are eligible for udmssU.n 
_ to a three-year undergraduate program. in most ur i versities . It. is antici- 
pated that this will be a relativelv- ^mall- intake. For example, the 
University of.Calabar estimates that approximately 10 percent of each 
year's entrants will .be A-level holders. Officials .at -ihe Universitv of ' ' 
Calabar, however; expressed a preference for "o" level entrants, as they 
■ believe that the extra year of work at Calabar will provide a butter 
foundation for university work. ~ . 

An alternative 'route to university admission is tliron^li an entrance 
examination. At the. present time, universities set their own exan.inations . 
However, a proposal for a national entrance examination and admis::on 
procedure (Anguia Commission) has just been .T^nroved by the. Nigerian 
Government. Students ordinarily need "0" 1 .,1 in .the U'est African School • 

":. ■ ' • 67 ■ 
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Certificate Examination to sit for the entrance examination with exceptions, 
t made for, mature students. . .• 

Universities, are making provisions for ,'^0'' level entrants. For ex- 
ample, ali."6'' level entrants to" the University of Calabar spend one or 
two years in^ pr'e-university courses. Students whose future degree goals 
are in the arts-based discipline take the courses; in the Faculty of Art, 
while those- whose degree goals are in science-based disciplines take their 
courses in the Faculty of Science. ■ 

Various procedures, are being used to prepare students for entrance 
examinations.^ The Nigerian Government has instituted Sehools of Basic 
Studies in 11 states. Students who* pass' course examinations at the con- 
clusion of basic studies offered in a university* will automatically gain 
admission to that university. Uniyersities are also offcriin^, preparation 
courses for entrance examinat ions-TSome are designated as basic studies 
.courses, while others are part of a- preparatory program. Some liniversi- 
ties are of fering- special short-term remedial courses in order to prejoare 
students for examinations. - For example; tfte University of Jos has mounted 

a multimedia educational campaign ut ilizing ;Celevislon radio , and news- 
*> ■ ■ ' v . 

papers in order to'prepare sCudents.^for the entrance examination. Self- 
instruction by students' and commercial tutoring .schemes will pvobably 

continue.' . - 

As Nigeria moves through. this period of university expansion some 

questions regarding the schools of basic studies will need to be answered; 

Will it be possible to recruit and ma iataliV staff of sufficiently high 
■ caliber to successfully prepare students for entrance examinations? How 

long will universitie^s need to offer courses of basic studies? (It is 
. probable that universities will fill all student- places by accepting as 

68 ■ 
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many students as possible in the undergraduate program and using the re- 
maining places for students in basic studies.)-' Assuming that it takes 
three to four years before schools of basic studies can produce enough 
qualified students for universities, what happens to these schools when 

the three year-three year secondary education .pro^^ram is implemented in 

.. . . '\ 

. . ■ • \. ■ 

Live years? Will schools of basic studies disappear or become second 

Stage secondary schools? ' v ■ " "] ~ "'" 

Some Nigerians express concern over^^the academic bias of schools of 

basic studies. The mission of these schools is clear:' prepare students 

for' universities. They ask, is this singular emphasis consistent with 

national policy to produce technical manpower for middle level jobs?*" 
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NIGERIAN UNIVERSITIES 



Projected Distribution of Enrollments' and Teachers By Discipline .1975/81 

M 

Aptual •■ Actual RE'COMNBATIONS ' PROJECTED 



Actual Actual 

,M72 wm \m. mm mn mi wm imni 'wm mmi mimrim 



.Inrrpjwt's 
Over Over 



" Arts I Social Sciences : 
Students 
Tcacliefs 
Ratio 
2. Sciences ; 
Students 
Teacliers ' _ 



5,192 m 

629 700 

8.2 ..8.8 

2,896 



6,8^4 . 6,768 8,169' 9,700 ' 10,300 11,000 11,900 12,800 
810 ,815 892 ■ 970 980 990 1,000 1,067 
8.^ 8.3 9.2 10.0 10.5 11.1 ■ 11.9 12.0 



Ratio ^ 1 6.V 

3. Agriculture ! 

Students i ' 1,32^ 

Teachers ,20^ 

• ■ Ratio , 6.5' 

4. Hediclne : 

Students , 1,90^ 

TcBclie'rs ^00 ' 

Ratio ii,8 

5. Education! 

Student^ ^ 2,171 

Teachers ' 1^2 

Ratio 15.3 

6. EnfitneerinR I Technolo f ;v! 

•Students 1,375 

Teachers , 187 / 

Ratio ■ 

^' BnvlronniL'iital Dcslfn- 

Student's 119'' 

Teachers 13 

R.it,io 9.2 
8. Administration ; 

Students /i92 

Teachers 87 

Ratio • . . .5.7 



J,Jol • 




4,269 . 


5,942 


7,000 


7,800 


8,400 


9,500 


11,000 












.4.^.080—"-lvlBe— 'lr3'2fl" 




6.8 


6.2 


« 5.7 • , 


6,9 


6'.9 


7.3 


7,8 


8.6 


9.0 






1,704 


1,997 . 


2,320 


2,600 


2,875 . 


'■I 

V 

3,250 


3,500 ■ 


3,800 




255 


283 


333 


.382 


400 


412 


416 


420 


■447. 




5.6 


6,0 


6,0 


6.1 


6.5 


7.0 ■ 


7.8 


8.3 


' 8.5 




...2,706 


3,751' 


4,092 


4",720 


5,500 


6,400 


7,500 


9,000 




576 


598 


690, 


967 


1,065 


1,196 


1,320 


1,480 


1,636 


9,46 


4.1 


■4.5 


4.7 


4.2 


.4.4 


4.6 


4,8 


5.1 


5.5 






•2,969 


4,094 


5,139 


6,600 ... 


■ 7,200 


7,8oo; 


8,400 


9,000 




m 


217 


243 


359 


382 


440 ■ 


472. 


509 


545 


302 


13.9 


,13,6 


16.8 


1.4.3 


17.3 


•16.4 


16,5 


16.5 


16.5 
























1,814 


/ 2,016 


1 2,4PU-/ 


2,886 


3,000 


3,420 ■ 


3,900 


4,400'" 


4,900 




213 


273 


/ ; fto 


, 389 


400 


450 


500 


560 


598 


288 


8..5 




/ 7.8 


7.4 


7.5 


7.6 


■7.8, 




'8.2 


183, 


508 ( 


/ 

■ 657 


758 


1,000 


1,2,50 


1,500 


1.800 


.2,100 




21 


59 


V ■ '62 


,85 


IP 


134 


155 


180 


210 


148 


8.7 


'8,6 


10.6 


8'.9 


h. 


9.3 


9.7 


, '10.0 


lo.o 




800 


l,25i 


1,485 


1,555 


2,000 ' 


2,500 ' 


3,000 


3,500 


4,000 




105 


129 


■ 152.' 


159 


165 


192 


■ in 


■250 


267 


135 


7.6 


' 9.7 


• 11.3 ■ 


9.B 


12,1 


13.0 ■ 


13.5 


14.0 


15.0 



252 175 
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186 
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'125 
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AFPniX'C 
NIGERfnHmiTIES' .fcoiitinuedl 



ProjcctcJ Distribution, of Enrollments and' Teachers bvDis<:ip linG..,l')7S/«1 



Actual 



fC 

RECOMMENDATIONS 



ijm ijm mm ijm m'^m 



■ Increa ses 
Over "Over 



Students' 


■ 8^2 


735 


■ 1,271 


1,196 • 


1,343 


■ 1,600 


1,850 


2,150 


2,450 


2,450 1 


Teachers 


. 1(1 


• n 


: ' 83 


•■ 85' 


99' 


■ 106 


120 


134 


153 


.153 68 


Ratio 


12.0 


■ 10,1 . 


15.3 


U.l 


13.6 


15.1 


15.4, 


16.0 


16.0 


16.0 


10, Basic Studies; 






















. V Students 




856 


1,085 " 






I,fl0fl,. 


„..l,(10L. 




, Teachers 


2f) 
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■Ik ■ 


78 , 


80 


80 


,80 


, 80 


, .80 2 


R;itlo 


16.V, 


19.0 


15.'7 


III 


12.8 


• 12.5 


12.5 


12.5 


12.5 


12..5 


11. All Disciplines; 






















Students ■ 


16,937 


20,204 ■'■ 


u\m ' 


27,025 


33,204 


39,220 


43, W) 


48,400 ■ 


S)l,9iO 


'60,050 


Teachers 


2,136 


2.658 


3,235 


3,529 


■4,275.- 


4,694 


5,07(1 


5,369 


5,752 


6,2i3.2,694 


Racin- 


7.3 


7.6 


7.6' 


7.7 


7.8 


■ 8.4 


8.6 


9.0 


9i4 


9.6 — 



Source; National Universities Conission 
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. AP-PENDIX D 
NIGERIAN UmVERSITIESt 



BREAKDOWN OF ACADEMIC /STAFF BY NATIONALITY 



1974/75 



University 



Nigerians 



E>na r.riaf.es . 



Total 



% of Expatriates 
in Total 



Ahmadu Bello . 


443 . 


Nsakka * ^ > . 


584 


^ ^ — I*agas .™v.>«, 




Ibadan 


651 


. Ife 


479 



411 

107' 
. 62 
148 
144 



854 
691 
458 



799 
621 



48.12 
15.48 
13.53 

301.06 



' 1975/76 ' •• 

Ahmadu Bello . 452 442 894 49.44 

Ns.-kka * 584 . 107 " 691 15.48 

Lar,os . - 559 60 619 .9.69 

Ife . - - I 

Ibadan ~ 7 

* Figures do. hot include Calabar Campus 



Soui c;: 'National Universities Coramissi.on 
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1. DEVELOPMENT OF MEDICAL EDUCATION IN NIGERIA' 

James P. Dixon, "M.D* 
. University' of North .Carolina 

Data— col-lected-on the field visits to the universities and supplemented 

by information in the National Universities Commission's Working Party Re- 
port on Medical Education generally confirms the preliminary information 

«fjta.niiiw5Jli.e4^to_t^^^ 

the policy decision to increase the number of physicians in Nigeria does 
indeed create the s.ingle most severe demand for faculty'. What is planned 
is a marked increase in medical enrollments for the next five or ten years. 
The two best established medical schools at Ibadan nnd LagQS will bo,, ex- 
pected by 1980 to be enrolling 500 students annually. All the remaining 
schools will be expected to enroll 300 students annually. 

In addition to those at Lagos and Ibadan, meaical schools are now 
established at Ife, Benin, Nsukka, Zaria, and Jos.. Maiduguri and ILorin 
are expected to admit studencs in 1977; Calabar* and Sokoto in 1978; and 
Kano^and Port Harcoart in 1979. . ' 

Since the present number of graduates' in me?dicine is snal! — 300 per 
year — and the total number of physicians in the country is probably less 

o 

than 4,000, the demand for faculty from outside of Nigeria will be very 
substantial. One confirms the estimate that the number of non-Nigerian, 
faculty required will, indeed, be on the order of hOb-900. 

The demand, for faculty could, of course', be influenced somewhat by 
the educational strategy which the country uses to prepare medical sludeiUs 
Presently, it i^5 planned to enroll students in a prc-medical year from 
which they will move to a three-year track followed by one year of 
internship which will then qualify the student for. practice in Nigeria. 

" 78 



After the year of internship, each • physician i$ required to undertake a 
. year* of- national service. The dominant educational practice in medicine 
continues to be patterned after the United Kingdom ^ s experience . It is 
true that American influence at Zaria, Nsukka,.and Ife has introduced the 
possibility of some variation. At Ife, there is a Bachelor of Health 
Sciences degree which is intended to provide a preliminary training; not 

view of deans in other medical schools that this model will not replace 
the pre-clinj.cal model of the Uni ted Kingdom ' Lhrouj^houL Lhe couiUrv., Some 
thought has been given to the possibility of ironcent rat ing prc-c 1 ii*i i cal or 
a combination of pre-medical Vind pre-clinical medical training in two or 
three sites throughout the country, but I found no strong evidcncu in our 
survey that this would be undertaken. ItJias also been suggested: tliat* the 
basic sciences be brought together in a slngh' ^-iculty which wruild serve 
all of tlie .health disciplines . in a single university. There is little 

hard evidence that matters will proceed along that .1 i ne. e i t her . Since the 

■ ■ ■ • ') 

Nigerian leadership for medicine for the most part has been trained at 
Ibadan and in the United Kingdom, it seems fair - then to as5;ume that the 
dominant pattern for medical .educac ion wi 1 J be !^ - ;ed upon that experience 
for the period ahead. 

There is interest in developing auto-didactic teach ing. met hods within 
•Vigerian- universities. (liven the fact that the SLH:ondary school u>:i)e r i .•n( ^ 
/of medical enroUeus will have been ' in the British system which is anvinin; 
but auto-didactic, it seems unlikely that the rapid introduction of such 
methods will occur or create added effici.encv in medical education unless, 
very considerable attentioi; ... paid to efforts to train students how to 

G 

learn in an independent fashion. 
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■'From an examination of the ratios of students to teachers at Ibadan. , 
and Lagos Medical Schools, it would appear (without making any correction 
for part^- and full-time faculty) that a ratio of students/teachers of 1.4 
is a sound basis for planning. This may be a misleading figures for the 
information in the Medical Education Working Party Report, confirmed some^^. 
what by findings in' the field, suggests that a vfery substantial number of 



the clinical teaching faculty in. the medical schools are quite part-time., 
since they carry, at the -.^me time, priva'te pract ices This ;i-s rnrticu- 
larly so at Ibadan and Lagos. The number af private practitioners in the 
northern cities appears to be very small. One estimate which was„ received 
was that there are only oiie or two private practitioners in all of Maiduguri. 

Presently the most critical faculty' shortages are in the pre-clinical 
fields. Demands for faculty in Anatomy ,, -Physiology , and Pathology exist 
even in- the established medical schools. It was commonly reported that the 
acquisition of clinical faculty will be much less difficult, although it. 
is acknowledged that in certain specialties such as Anaesthesiology , Radi- 
ology, and Opthamology there will be acute shortages. But it seems possible 
tliat the pu;i^ toward private practice, as an increasing number of physicians 
^ are prepfirei;' will be strong, enough so that chronic shortages of Nigerians' 
may also e.xist in the clinical f/ields for some period of time. 

The Opportunities for postZ-graduate training for specialization in 

Nigeria are -severelv -limited, /existing in substantial- quantity only at - 

Ibadanland to some extent . at/ Lagos . In ord..r to achieve 'an adequate t rain- 
ing in/si-ecialties, substan/ial numbers of Nigerian physicians wilJ need 



to haiie access to such tra/lning overseas. 

' ' '• ■ ■ 

/ I in implementing the /ilan for the provision of health services in 

. Nigeria— which along witii education is a ma.)or 'target for Investment of 
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resources in the infra-structure of the country—the universi? are ex- 
pected to provide only the professional manpower. They are not expected 
to make a large direct contribution to the provision of services. The 
provision of services remains a responsibility of the Ministry of Health 
which carries also the responsibility .to train para-professional personnel. 
It is not.likely that Nigerian universities will participate in preparing 

^f preparation of a secondary level, of m.ed.icaLpractltioners-i-s^ s to 
discredit this as a course of action. What is. more likely is that there 
will be a demand for additional training ofv nurses in order ' that they may^ 
become Burse-pract itioners. \ 

While it is^ true that the university hospital con^>ftiit*es the mnj.or 
source of tertiary medical care in the count ry<'^hese hospn^ls will not 
be op'erated by the universities but will be operated ■ by"^he Hini'stry of 
Health. Such an arrangemer.t virtually insures that -there will be a criti- 
cal 'tension between the demands for increased"^nedical personnel and concern 
for the quality of education. 

Despite this division of admi.nis!. r.i I. ive responsibility, the newer 
medical schools particularly at Jos and : lorin intend to incorporate a 
substantial amount of experience in community health practice in the 
undergraduate and medical curriculum. . 

There is firi^ ujrgen 

medical education. It seems clear enough thnf: this will be entirely pos- 
sible now at tiie level of deans, but more difficult at .the levi^el of chair- 
men o.f departments..^ Some expatriates wilj ho needed for .some of these 
posit ioris^Jlor some time. They need to he carefully chosen for their 
ability t^o^co^iaborate with, ratlier than seek to influence, the develbpment 
of national health policy. 
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As is true elsewhere throughout the world, medicine. is a well compen- 
sated profession in Nigeria. There is as yet an unresolved isisue as to 
whether the clinical ■ faculty should be employed ■ full-time in the medical 
schools. Regardless of how.^.this issue is resolved, it is clear that one 
of the elements of. a recruitment policy may be a substantial increment in 

«,.£iie_c^Qmi)eja£^ 

scale. In this sense, *there is a clear simila'rity between Nigeria and 

the United Sliates. 

Analysis ' ■ 

■ , Nigeria with a population of over 70 million has about 4,00Q physi- 
cians, one third of whom are foreigiiers. In 197'4"-75, there were four 
medical schools enrolling 3,251 students with 690 faculty that- ^raduuted 
245 physicians. For 1981, there are projected 13^ medical schools with 
COOO students with 1,636 faculty for student / faculty ratio of 1.5 per- 
cent — an increase of abou^^ 6,000 students and 950 faculty. 

In 1975-76, there were 112- fully accredited medical schools in the 
United States, four provisionally accredited schools , and 17 schools unde 
development or planned. There vr-re, in these schools 56 , 244 medical 
students', 30,330 full-time faculty with a medical student/faculty ratij) 
of .1.4 percent . Of the faculty, nearly 11,000 were , in the bailie sciences 
-and - near-ly--40,000--in - clinical^.cxeaces Er.om^t.his, pool Amer icnn re- 
sources, it^^w'ould seem plausible to assume that a substantial propor ion 
of,^t']ie"950 new faculty needed, 2 percent of the total U.S. f iculfv in 
1975_7(3^ might be recruited, especially if one adjusts this C^'^uro to a 
Uarget of one third of the expatriate equivalent coming from tlic L'nited 
States, reducing the demand to slightly over 300. This would seem, on 
the face -'i it, an altogether practical possibility'. 
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A further examination of the data indicates that *in the^ Uni^d States 
the production of advanced degree holders in the basic sciences in l\75-76 



was as follows: 



\ 



Anatomy — 58 Masters Degrees, 121 Ph.D.'s 
Biochemistry— 119 Masters Degrees , i,251 Th.D.s 
Microbiology— 158 Mas-ters. Degrees ,-^239 Ph.D.s 
Pathology —65 Masters Degree'gT'T) Ph.D.s 
Pharmacology— 65 Masters Degrees, /177 Ph.D.s 
Physiology r~122 Masters Degree^'-, 156 Ph.D.s* 

<Q ■ 

There ,is a vacancy rate in 1975-76 of positions inthe basic sciences in 
the United States medical schools of approximately 6 percent. How much 

1 

this v^ancy rate is generated by necessity of encumbrance of , funds and 
how much by necessity for added teaching strength is not ^clear. Lt would 
seem, however, that under appropriate circumstances of employment some 
number of the' emerging Ph. D. s could be deflected to the Nigerian 
universities. ' 
" . The. situation, in terms of provision of post-graduate training in 
the United^ States in the clinical sciences, is promising. As of Septem- 
ber 1, 1974, of the total residencies available in the United States, 
37,140 were filled by U.S. arid : Canadian, graduates and 15 , 3,75 were fore ign 

■ s ' ' ■ • ■ /■ " 

graduates.- Foreign graduates constituted 54 percent of those in Anacs- 
thesia, 87 percent of those, in General Practice, 52 percent , of those in 
Radiology. Combining internship and residency- opportunities , one finds/ 
that in 1964-65 the total number of positions filled by foreign gradua/e"s. 
was about 11,000'. By 1974-75, this figure had risen to slightly over/ 
■18,000. • . " ■ 
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*1975-76 Ph.D. enroilmenLSi were:-:". Anatomy , 891; Biochemist/y, 1,657; 



iicrobiologyi 1,-^35; Pathology, 532; Pharmacology., 1,1'67; Physiology,^ 



1,201 



. 76- . 
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In sum, it would set^-m chat there- is a , Treasonable possibility that 
arrangements could be worked out so that substantial numbers of facul.ty. for 
the Nigerian medical schools could be developed in cooperation withAmef- 
icar. schools* li would; seem likely that advanced training opportunities 
do Gxi^t in the basic sciences" and lu the nliriical sciences; and that if 
a. way could be found to tap them, the faculty presently serving in Dli.e 
medi<^ai schools might be attracted to one- or two-year periods of service 
in Nigeria. Bur: given thp number of : acuity^ w^fich the Nigerian- universi- 
ties reed and the diversity of the fields which must be represented, it 
would seem unlikely th/it thes^ needs could be met unless there could be 
establishird some collaborativi? institutional relationships between American 
n.trdical suhools and Nigerian counteriJarts . Some priority would need to be 
c»iven by tho Amerifin med'\:*l •■*^<\ools to meeting the Nigerian needs out of 
their slack in' order for there to be prom.Lse that development of adequate • 
expatriate staff in the categories wanted" could reliably .support the 
schedule of Nigerian development. , ... 

Toward tliis end, it would seem wise, in additi(,n to .the efforts to 
implement all the general recommen . xL ions of * our study group, that we 
consider some- special invention wliich .woiVld help facilitate., over the 
next five or ten yCiars, a relatively stable develoj^ing relationship be- 
tween- American and Niger ian medicine . In order to support such " a" ro la- - 
tionship, it would probably be impoY-t;ant not only to haye the collaboration 
of the American medical sciiools and their parent universities, but also to 
h-^ve the ^support and collaboration of the American Association of Mecli.cal 
Colleges, perliaps the . Americiln Medical Association, and perhaps also other 
specialty and research groups which figure prominent 1 in^medical education 
One way to test the possibilities would 'be to convene a group of Nigerian 



and American counterparts to plan in some detail t.he ways and means by • 
which the Nigerian, needs could be met.- \ 

.All , of the foregoing does not exclude the possibility of recruitment 
of . senior persons from,, the field' of medical practice. There are 380,000 
physicians in the United States and its possessions. Some are bored with- 
practice.. M^ny would be competent , to- turn to teaching and,- in certain 
economic cir^zumstances , to do so with a" short-term loss of income without 
hardship. 

Because of the strong content in community medicine in the Nigerian 
medical curriculum and the absence of public health as a recognized dis- 
cipline, some linkages might well include universities with schools of 
public health. This, would serve to strengthen the r-esources for the 
teaching of Epidemiology, Environmental Health, Nutrition, Demography, and 
Health Administration. ^ 

. ^ The problems, in other health disciplines may be similar to medicine. 
Pharmacy faculty may be easier to recruit. Faculty in Dentistry and Vet- 
.erinary Medicine ar^ probably more difficult to obtain. 
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2. AGRICULTURE. IN NIGERIAN UNIVERSITIES 

. J. Duain Moore 
■ ■ y Unis^ersity of Wisconsin 

Of the six older universities, four have faculties of* agriculture — . 
University of Ibadan, University of Niger ia-Nsukka, Ahma^u Bello Universi- 
ty, and University of Ife. The" University of -Ife also has a strong Institute 
of Agricultural Research and Training that originally was. part of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Natural Resources of the Western State. Of the 
seven new universities, four have. been assi gned faculties ot agriculture- — 
University of Calabar, University of Maiduguri^ University of Sokoto, and 
University College, Port Harcpurt. UniV'-^.rsi ty College Ilorin and Bayero 
University College, Kano, each had requested faculties o agriculture, but 
their requests were not granted by the National Universities Commission 
(NUC) under the present development plap. All of the new universities hope 
to have faculties of agriculture eventually with a strong orientation to 
provide extension service to farmers. 

Under the Federal Military Government Program 'of Operation Feed the 
Nation ^(OFN) , all 1^ universities are obligated to operate university 
farms manned to a large extent by university students. In most instances, 
where a Faculty of Agriculture does not exist at present, the Faculty of 
Biological Sciences is in charge of farm operations. Indeed the Faculties 
of . Biological Sciences, in many instances, include applied work in.sutMi 
discip'' ines as Agronomy, Horticulture, Soils, ^Plant Freeding, Economic 
Entomology, etc. Several Vice-Chancellors of ^the now universities ex- 
pressed a desire to^have immediate help in planning their farm location 
and development. 
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According to the NUC allotment of faculties to the new universities, 
Maiduguri and .Port. Hrtrcourt are scheduled to begin degree programs in 
Agriculture, in 1978, Calabar in 1979, and Sokoto in 1980. In addition, . 
Faculties of VeLerinary Medicine ar^e planned for Sokoto in 197^. and for 
Maiduguri in 1981, since most of Nigerian livestock - is raised in the 
norths In accordance with the national goal to have spec ia I miss ions for 
each university, this Sokoto Faculty of Agriculture will have a major IfT 
Forestry.' Maiduguri will specialize in Irrigation and Aii Husbandry 
since there is ar adequate underground water supply and muci; ^ v?^stock is 
raised in the area. Port Harco'urt will develop an Institute cf A-ricul- 
tural Research. Calabar sees its role* in Agriculture to be pr^M ivi.: y. one 
of training fai^meris for the ■divej:si f ied crops of - the area (ann^oJ. crops 
such as rice, maize, cowpeas, yams, okra, tomatous, and ; ermaneiU crr>ps 
such as cocoa, coffee, kola oil palm, citrus, pineapple). All are com- 
mitted to serving the needs of the community. Eacli of the new Faculties 
of Agriculture is expected to have more than fivo departments eventually. 

The delay in starting the Facu It .les ' of Agriculture and Veterlnrry 
Medicine is due in- part to a reaXi/:at; ion that students ;vi i I need a good 
beginning in basic sciences before Che t faculti/Jbs can be' launch.ed . Also, 
it is "thought thax the present Faculties. Agriculture are not being 
used to capacity, and there is a concern that agriculture graduates of 

■ universities do not become farmers. 

As the new Faculties of Agriculture are started, it wouirj seem to 
be desirable not to establish separate departments <it -JieXontset but to 
delay until such tim.c that- there are suff ic lent numbers of staff in 
different disciplines to warrant departmental status.;^ liowever,- ^Vith. the 
urgency of the OFN programs, some senior people should be Ivired as soon 

■ . '■ ..... ■ ° / ^ 87 ■ ' ■ ' , . 
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as possible to help plan the university farms Vor teaching and resf arch ' 
as. well /as the OFN program. Senior pers.ons are also needed at on.'e to 
plan curricula and syllabi, classrooms and laboratories, and "to order 
special supplies,: machinery , and equipment. Critical attention should be 
.^.^paid to soil and water .conservation practices in the clearing of the lands 
and the layout of the farms. 

U^ile we understand the concern that few, if nny, grnJuates of Niger- ' 
ian Faculties of Agriculture have become practicing farmers; we hope this 
will not prevent the development of additional Faculties of Agriculture 
in other universities in. new developmental plans. Tt is not surprising 
that most -graduates have gone ''into Ministries of Agriculture, where their, 
services . are available to do relevant research and to take the resul t:s of 
research to farmers. Tt can be expected that as these neei^s are m. ' and 
agriculture can be changed from a "shifting" land use ro "fixe:" land u.se , 
farming will acqui-e more states and attract well-trained p plo. further- 
more, improvements in crops and aivimals^througli breeding and selection 
programs and improved cultural and husbandry practices will also :■ .ke farm- 
ing more attractive. * 

The older Faculties of Agriculture all have had strong linkages wiMi 

American universities in the development of both undergraduate a. ; g)\iJ.u- 

ate programs.. There is still, a need for additional assistance in many. 
' ar^as of graduate work both in teaching and in furthering the dt -elc^jmen t 

viable researrh lIkii ..is ' role van t to>M ^c.rian needs and goals. Tiu. - :w Faculties 
of Agriculture are also eager to plan iqr the day t'hey will have graduate 
programs of their own. . • 

• olt should be pointed out that the Internat iohal Tnstitiite of Tropical 
Agriculture (IITA) in Ibadan is now playing a signif icant ro'le in the 

0 . . 
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training of Nigerian graduate students in Agriculture, and there is no 

reason to think that this role will not be continued. 'However, the needs 

of the country are such that this fact should in no way delay the develop- -.^V 

."V. ' 

■ 

menf of strori(j graduate programs in the universities. Indeed, as at 
present, some of the thesis research of the university graduate training 
could be carried out at IITA. 
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■ 3. UNITED STATES INVOLVEMENT WITH ENGINEERING EDUCATION IN NIGERIA ' 

John S. McNovm- . . " 

University of Kansas * 

Introduction , . ' 

Current developments in Nigeria are sure to provide an exciting 
challenge to engineering educators in the United States. The scope pro- 
posed for assistance in Nigeria could produce an even larger operation 
than the major effort that was .devoted to India in the 1950s and 1960s. 
■ Among the, various professional fields that are particularly important to 
that country's developmenf , engineering is second in importance only to 
medicine. Engineering educators in the United States need to consider . 
how they will react to such a challenge. " 

Description of the System * ■ ■ 

Engineering education in Nigeria has .deep roots in the Britisli tradi- 
tion beginning with the creation of a Faculty of Engineering at Zaria 
in the l?JOs.' Expatriate staffing, external examiners, and relationships ' 
with the Engineering Institutions' of Great Britain have reinforced • this 
tradition. Hence, the pattern ^s a three-year specialized program fol- 
lowing two year3 of mathematics and science in advanced- preparatory pro- 
grams. The total course of study is usually one year Longer than comparable 
programs in the United States. 

Currently, engineering programs in Nigeria fall into tfliree categories: 

...... ^ ■ ' — " 

(1) established and more or less traditional programs at Zaria, Nsukka, 
and Lagos—all more than 15- years old; (2) newer and more diversified" pro^' 
grams in Faculties of Technology at Benin, Ibadan, and Ife; and (3) programs 
just being planned, for three of the new universities. 
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The first graduates to bo trained within the country came out of 
Zaria in 1960. At that time it was a faculty of the University of Ibadan. 
Nsukka and tagos followed a few years later , graduating their first engi- 
neers in 1965 and 1967, respectively. Each of the .three ha^ divisions of 
Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering as well- as additional pro- 
grams such as Agricultural or Chemical Engineering. • The first stage of 
higher education at Benin City was the In.stitute of Technolo^^y founded in 
1970 which Later became, a University. It also offers tlie usual programs 
in .Engineering bur stresses Chemical and Petroleum Engineering. . Thp 
FacuTties of Technology at Ibadan and, If e were plahned to supplement 
existing Engineering, Food Science,. Wood Teclinology, Compuier Science, 
and Forestry Engineering: This second group, also composed of""three 
scliools, first graduated engineers in the L970s. The six schools will 
graduate nearly 600 engineers in 1977 and again Ln 1978 (see Table). 
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The three new progranis are planned for the Universities of Ilorin, 
Kano, and Port Harcourt which are just being established. The first in- 
takes into Engineering will take place sometime in the period 1978-80; ' 
hence their first graduates will appear in the early 1980.S. Officials, at 
the three new institutions expressed their intention, of planning for 

■ areas of study mosf likely to serve the needs of ' indigenous employers 
even if they were thus obliged to depart fromthe traditional Faculties- 
of Civil, Electrical,. and Mechanical Engineering" as did Ibadan and Ife. 
In addition. Port Harcourt intends to add an extra year to 'its program 

. ..i.n..ord,er to provide shop and field experience as compensation for the lack 
of techrioiogy in the background of their students. The new universities 
have formed study commissions or are planning to do so, hut none of them 
has as yet recruited staff in Engineering for detailed planning and ■ 
implementation. 

Issues To Be Resolved 

. ■ ' • ■ ■ 

SeVeral issues arise within the system for educating en^vineers for 
fi ■ - 

Nigeria. - One is the sij^e of the- demand for engineers at the haehelorVs 
and- higher levels. The Table indieates that the'output is growing from 
300 to 600 in-the- current five-year period, 197-3-78. F.n addition, signifi- 
cant -numbers are being produced over^e.as, particularly in the United 
States and' United Kingdom. The most recent 'figures available for the 
United States show that 600 Nigerians were enrolled in degree courses in 
197.3-74, ..and- that number is-almost surely growing also. An additional 
150 were pursuing advanced degrees. The number of Nigerian graduates in 
engineering will reach 1,000 per year by about 1980 and will continue to' 
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grow during the next decade with normal growth at. the older schools and 
the beginning of production from the newer schools.. 

Additional questions arise 'vith regard to tjie kinds of institutions 
to be created. An important issue in Nigeria is whether to create one or 
two institutes of technology , on the pattern of such technological insti- 
tutions in Western Europe,- the USSR, and the United States, much as was - 

done recently in India. Also, several industrial centers are being planned 

^. . - ■ 

to work closely with 'the' universities but to be managed independently. 
They will have the objective of developing new technologies needed in 
"Nigeria while of fering exposure and practical experience in technologi- 
cal processes to the students. 

A final issue is the selection of the kindt; of course^n to be offered. 
The system is obviously in a state of transition. Both the level of 
sophistication and the areas of specialization are being adapted to present 
and future practice in Nigeria. Traditional programs are related to the 
more sophisticated technology of the western world whereas practice in 
Nigeria has different emphases. The trends toward such narrow areas of 
specialization as food technology are unusual. In much of the world the 
trend is rather to less specialization or to different kinds. New de- 
partments stress such broad concepts as energy, materials, processing, 
and communications rather than the narrower applications. Nigeria needs 
to consider carefully its long-range objectives. 

Recruitmegt of Staff • . . 

Nigeria has a sizable and rapidly growing pool of engineering j 
gradii-ates. A significant fraction, of .them have earned advanced degrees j 

in the United Kingdom and the United .States, and can be considered for | 

'•^ . ■ ^ . ■ ■ I 

teaching appointments. As with aJ.l professions, however, the attraction j 
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. of professional practice is great, both intrinsically and financially. 
The needs/of government and industrv are large indeed-. -Thus the univer- ^ 
sities must manage with the small :r:iction of engineering graduates who 
are both qualified and inclined toward teaching. In the' United States 
this fr/action is only about 1 in 20. Thus Nigerians task of .staff de- 
velopment remains difficult in spite of the long tradition of engineering 
/ . . • • • ■ . • . 

i 

educatrion. j; 

Ijligeria's need for expatriate teachers of engineering is accordingly. 
I . . . ■ 

large/. The NUC puts it at about .200 in 1980. Even older institutions 

would like some assistance, and the newer ones will require senior staff 

/ . . 

to pjrovide leadership during the formative vears and others at various 
levels to help carry the load. If these people were to come from the es- 
tablished universities in Nigeria, the problem would remain because their 
positions would still need to be filled.. 

j U.S. engineering schools have supplied ^eams to teach engineering 

■ ! ^ ■ ■ . . ' 

to many parts of the developed^ world over the last quarter of a century; 
among them aire India, Afghanistan, Peru, Korea, and Nigeria, to name only 

• i ■ i ■ " ■ . 

•a few. And they can do' so again. The size of the task is impressive, 
how(|ver. If Nigeria were to obtain the 200 people they expect to need from 
U.S.i engineering schoolii, they would probably have in one country more -p 
engineering teachers than have been working abroad at any one time. The 
pubijication Open Doors (Institute of international Engineering, New Y^ork) 
indiicat.es that some 200-300 engineering facultj go abroad from the United ^ 
States in any one year, but since nearly half, of these go to Eurojjye, the- • 
numiier .involved in technical assistance at any time is 100-150. ' 

Nigerit''s needs can be met from the United States only if a signifi- 
cant number of the larger engineering schools choose to become involved. 
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Fifteen teams of ten each would provide 130, and such a major effort is 
^bout the only way of meeting Nigeria's essent ial needs , Indivi^LuU re- 
cruitment can produce only a small number, perhaps a few dozen at most, 
and very few of these would be the senior people needed to provide lend-, 
ership. The principal sources 1 individual recruitment are the recent 
recipients of Ph.D. degrees and the cadre of teachers who are .in their 
sixties, still in good health and ready for. one more challenge . The most 
useful of the latter group would be those who have worked abroad success- 
fully before. . . ^ - 

A deliberate program to disseminate information will he required. 
The international Division of the American Society for Fngineoring F.du^^" 
cat ion,' is the most significant group to be enlisted. In addition, the* 
prof f^ss inn n1 societies have educational panels and related activities. 
Some of these groups could be prevailed upon to become, involved. Cer- 
tainly with any of the linkages, the nine- Nigerian un ft^^ors Lt Les with dngi- 
neering faculties, should include this discipline among its .ictive group. 
All recruitment ac^'Wities will be more effective if they wero aided by 
a. campaign to explain and publicize tl.e exciting developments taking 
place in Nigeria. Many people are challenged by a new frontier. With 
the right approach, a broad appeal co.uld generate a significant level of 
spontaneous iruterest on which speciiif campaigns could build. 



A.. Tl-ACHER education in NIGERIAN^ UNIVERSITIES 

Arthur J. Lewis 
University of Florioda 

■ , ■ 

^ Programs for" teacher education ik Nigerian universities will be influ-. . 

I . c . 

enced by the present ■ supply -and demaiJd for teachers, future net^ds for- teachers 
based, on national plans, and alternative institutional arrangements for' - 
training teache2$. / . . : ^ 

■ Present Supply^anrl Demand of Teachers . There is a "massive shortage", 
of secondary school teachers — particularly Science and^ Mauh teachers. A 
large number of teachers in Science and Math arc Arts graduates teaching ' 
out of field. As/a result of ill-prepared ScicMu-e and Math teacheVs, a.small 
proportion of students are adequately prepared tn enter Science and Math 
■programs In universities. Tliis, in turn makes It difficult to recruic 
good students for teacher education oin Science aud Math. It was reported*, 
that the salary scale for secondary school te(ichers was too loW to compete " 
with alternative ocipupat ions open to students in Science and Math. 

. . Last year there was a major efTort to recruit secondary school Science 
and Math teachers for F.uropo, the United Kingdom, ivid the United States. 
Although a large number of teachers applied, only a handful came to Nigeria. 
Ministry of Education officials recognrze that the primary solution to the 
proliem is to train, large numbers of Science and Math teachers, in NigeriSn 
universities. As these individuals begin teaching, arts graduates teaching 
Science course.s can be .assigned to appropriate fields. 

Future Needs for Teachers . The recent publication,. National 'Polic y 
on Education , indicates that a variety of -^idditional teachers will be naeded. 
^At the primary level the Government has embarked on action "to ensure the 
success and universality of the UPE (Universal Primary Education) scheme, 
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by moiinting a powerful campaign^ . . ..'to make parents education-conscious 
and awaken in. them a burning zeal for education for their children." 
The success of this campaign will create a demand for thousands of additional 
'teachers. Universities prepare teachers for primary teacher trainiri'g'' ' 
colleges . . ■ ' 

The National Policy on Education includes' a numbei; of other plans that 
will result in increased dera:^'ls on te..'".her education: 

. Provision for classes for h?*" licapped children 

. Employment of guidance personnel 

. Provision of library services 

. Expansion of secondary schools 

. Expansion of technical schools ■ . 

. Expansion of adult and continuing educat-ion 
The expansion of universities (by an estimated 3,000 faculty members) will 
have implications for teacher education if the admonition of the ProrChancello 
at the University of Ibadan is followed: "University faculty need to have a 
Diploma of Education if they are to deliver the goods." : 

Role of Nig'^^i an Universities in Teacher Education , There are three 

T.. 0 

types of . teache . t/aining institutions in Nigeria. Grade II teachers' col- 
leges prepare priu-., -^Sool .teachers; Entry level varies from paissed Stand- 
ard VI to West African School Certificate (WASC) holders. The length of the 
training program varies from five years to one year depending upon the entry 
level of the students. Advanced Teachers Colleges (A.T.C.) prepare teachers 
who hold the Nigerian Certificate in Education (N~. G.E.) and who teach in the 
lower grades of pos tsecondary schools. The A..T.'C. 's provide a two-year 
postsecondary training program. 
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Nigerian universities prepare teachers for upper secondary school forms, 
for Grade II teacher training; colleges,, and for Advanced Teacher Training 
Colleges. All thirteen of the Nigerian- universities will provide teacher 
education. In general the Bachelor of Education (B.Ed.) degree is a four- 
year full-time course. Education students spend from one-half to two-thirds 
of their lecture time ia the Faculties of Arts or. Sciences. Holders of the ' 
N..C.E. may earn the B.Ed, degree in two or three years . pcstgradnntc 
Diploma of Education may be earned in a one-year fulL-time residential 
program or, alternatively, teachers in-serviTe may earn the degree in a 
.program running over two successive long vacations with the .intervening 
atadeiric year spent in supervised teaching practice. Graduate degrees in 
education 'are offered in the older universities and, eventually, will prob- 
ably be offered in all universities. These degrees are an M.Ed. (a degree 
based"on taking courses) , M.Phil, (a degree based on research), and. a Ph.D.. 
degree. 

- In addition to degree work, universities provide in-service educatioh ■ ■ 
through short courses, part-time courses, and courses over the long vaca- 
tion. In-service education is generally of fered . through a university-based, ' 
institute of education. ' ' • 

Colleges of Education are responding to new directions' as charted by 
National Policy on Education by offering new courses in such fields as 
special education and- guidance and counseling. Some colleges recognize the 
need to extend curriculum help to all levels of education including assist- 
ance with: teaching methods, use uf teaching aids and educational technology, 
continuous assessment, and staff development. The Executive Secretary of 
NUC emphasized, the need. for these types of curriculum help. 
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Individuals at different universities identified a number of areas in 
which staff help is needed. These areas include: 

. Special education (particularly physically handicapped) (four 
^ universities) 

. Vocational subjects — general (three universities) 

. Educational administration (two universities) » 

. Adult and continuing education (two universities) v 
■ . Curriculum — including hipjier education (two universities) 

.'Agricultural education 
* . Business and distributive education 

. Educational psychology . « 

. Educational technology 

. Health and physical education 

. Home econoirdcs ^ 

, Industrial arts . ^ 

: Social foundations 
One. Nigerian pointed out that the United States is the only place to recruit 
vocational speiiialists in such fields aF agricultural education and .business 
education. ' - 

University officials indicated a general need for two types of staff 
assistance: younger fitaff in the more general areas and experienced, staff 
who can help to build-up the new areas as listed above./ The possibility of 
sending teaiTiS for intensive four- or five-week courses in some of the newer 
areas was presented. 

Clearly, Nigeria is planning some significant and appropriate develop- 
ments in education.. The success of the plans will depend in part on the ' . 
ability to train the needed teac.hers. Assistance from. outside of Nigeria will 
be necessary to develop the necessary teacher 'training programs. 
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APPENDIX F 
UNIVERSITY STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



A* Staff Enrollment for 
Higher Dof>rees 

Ibadan 
Lagos 

Zaria 
Others 

Totals 



1973/74 1974/75 1975/76 



279 


195 


101 


. 83 


122 


167 






(88) 


189 


50 


. 185 






(96) 


35 


. 81 


292 






(101) 


586 


448 


745 



B. Higher Degree Enrollments 
by Subject 

Arts- and Social Sciences 
.Natural Sciences' 
Medicine 

Engineering ^ Technology^ 
Agriculture Veterinary 1 
Others 



182 


116 


120 


109 ' 


. 84 


93 


22 


23 . 


50 


■ 79 


60 


103 


: 81 . 


55 


45 


113 . 


110 


334, 


586 


448 


■ 745 



Graduate Assistants 

In Nigerian Universities 
Foreign Universities 

Totals . 



1973/74 

N.A. 
.N.A. 

. N.A" 



1974/75 1975/76 



,195 
225 

420 



233 
•244 

477 



Note ; . ■ 

l'. Number of MBA, M.Ed, and MED Graduates included are in parentheses.. 

MBA = Master of Business Administration; MED = Master of Environmental Dt^iaign 

2. Usually a person, recruited as a Graduate Assistant is regarded as a potential 
teacher, but he is not for budget purposes counted as one of the current teach- 
ing staff. ^ * 



Source: National Universities Commission 
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1. THE BAYERO UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, KANO 

The Department of Islamic Studies of Ahmadu Bello University was founded 
.. in Kano in 1963, This faculty served as the nucleus for the Bayero Univer- 
sity College when it was formed ±n the fall of 1976. The college is to be- 
come- the Abdullahi Baye.rp- University in October 1977. It now includes*''' 
•Faculties of Education, Humanities, Natural Science, Social Science, and 
Businfes,?- Studies; it also offers courses in Basic Studies to prepare students 
to. enter the regular three-year university courses. During the next several 
years, it plans to add Faculties of Engineering, Law, and Medicine. 

, The enrollment at BUG is now about .1 , 200 of whom 260 are in the two 
years of preliminary studies in Humanitii^s, Social Studies, and Science.' 
The remainder are distributed throughout the various existing faculties with*',' 
the larger numbers being in Education and the Humanities. BUC in obviously., 
starting more rapidly than the other new institutions, pVobably because of 
its longer existence as a' Faculty on -.its "prese'n t site. 

The small present campus of some 60 acres is just outside the wall to 
the southwest of the city of Kano. The new site is\close enough to the old • 
one so that both sites can be used later. Tlie new site of 4,006 hectares is ' 
more to the west of Kano. 

Constraints, on planned, growth are:., (1) the overtaxed construction in.dus- 
try in Nigeria, (2) difficulties in acquiring staff, particularly at the 
higher levels, and (3) the limited availability of the requisite number of 
qualified students, particularly of northen, ^t.udo.^cs. Tlie officials do not 
expect that money/will be a major constraint ir cheyate able to get over 
fundamental hurdles. 
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The attitudes and programs at BUC follow established' tradition closely. 

• - . *. o 

Although a four-year university course is to be imposed by central authori- 
tjies on all Nigerian universities sometime within the next several years, 
their present planning is based on three years of university after A- level 
studies or their equivalent. They also articulated clearly their, desire 
that. U.S. academics fit into . their system. 

Like other "Nigerian institutions , they have plans to select and develop 
young staff and to utilize liarge numbers of expatriate staff in the long 
period during which their young people are studying. and gaining experience. 
At present, Nigerian staff and expatriates are about equal ,in number, and 
this 50:50 ratio will probably hold during the early years of rapid growth. 
Later on, perhaps in -five to ten years, the number of Nigerian staff should 
continue to grow while that of expatriates stays constant or falls off. Only 
this way is the proportion of Nigerians' likely to increase. 

The administrators at BUC support a plan whereby graduate studies at ■ 
ABU would be strengthened to serve some of the training needs of the three, 
new northern institutions. .Staff , at Kano* feel that training nearby would 
produce less, alienation and supply students whb would be less likely to leave 
academe for jobs in government or private industry. And they have had the 

experience of long ties to ABU. . . However , in neither Sokoto nor Maiduguri 

■ tt • 

did people endorse this pattern. ^ 

Thev also foresaw a need to send large numbers of students tothe United 
States. They do not see much likelihood of recruiting significant numbers of 
Nigerians from within Nigeria or elsewhere at present. THe number of north- 
ern Nigerians at more advanced academic levels is much too small to meet the 
needs of four institutions for many years to come. And the flow from Ibadan, 
Ife, and Lagos to new universities in the northern states is limited. 
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The officials at BUG mentioned special staffing needs in the Physical 
Sciences, Engineering, and Mediqine. They have appointed commissions to . 
study and devise new programs for Engineering^and Law which reflect local 
needs. I As at other places, they would particularly welcome a few senior 
people/to provide leadership in new areas. They ?1 so want staff who could 
, help t/hem develop graduate studies and research. The predominant attitude 
s'eemed to be one of wanting the assistance of experts, but not in a way or •. 
to an extent that would cause the importation of attitudes and educational 
procedures which differ greatly from theirs, • 

They believe that they can attract Americans to Kano for various reasons. 
They are in a better position than most institutions with regard to housing, 
and they expect to be able to stay ahead- of that, need. They would expect 
only people who have a desire for a new^ experience, and they believe that 
anyone who comes will find a friendly reception, adeqiiate pay, and attractive 
extra allowances. In a few, areas, specialists would.be attracted by research 
opportunities,; despite limitations in'^others. In their limited experience, 
they have found that Americans can adapt readily to local conditions. 

Key people on the BUG staff appeared somewhat reluctant to consider 
programs involving extensive linkages with institutions^^abroad. Several 
factors may underlie their concern. Their programs and objectives have 
strong roots in the ""Jocaa Moslem tr^iditions, and they quite naturally intend^ . 
to preserve these. Some feel that linkages between ABU and the United . 
States did not endure because too many trainees left academic wtk soon 
after they returned. The conservatism alluded to already is a part of thase 
attitudes. A final factor may be a lack of familiarity withthe potential 
of linkages and the \>ariety of approaches that can be used in their applica- 
tion. The- inj^titul-ion is obviously undergoing a stage, of development in 
which tradicion and change are at odds. Anyone coming from outside to heip 
them would inevUably become involved in these difficult adjustments, J_Qg 
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BAYERO UNIVKRSnT COLI.EOF, lO\Np - PROJECTION OF FIRST DF.OREF 
ENROLLMENT BY DISCIPLINE - 1976/8A i 
* '1 
(Choice of Disciplines based on the ■ Tentative Apreement .of the' 
Academic Planning Croup at its. Meeting of June 1 and 2; 1976) 



& 9 



Discipl ines 


: 1976/77 


1977/78 


1978/79 


1979/80 


1980/81 


1981/82 1982/83 


•?'983/8A 


1 

X • 


L.U UC tl L LUll 


300 


AGO 


5do 


700 


950 


1,150 ■' 


1,1A0 


1 , 700 






(20) 


(20) 


(23) . 


(35) . 


(A8) 


(58)* : 


'(70) 


(1^5) 


2 . 


r.n ^ 1 1 1 c u I -1 1 1 






50 


100 


200 


30D ■ 


350 


500' 








(10) 


(20) 


(30) 


(AO) 


(A5) 


c. (50) 


3". 


Ml im.'in 1 f i P ^ 


Ann 


500 


550 


600 


700 


800 


900 


r,ooo 






(30) 


(AO) 


(50) 


• (50)' 


(58).. 


(67) 


(75)' 


(92) 


A,. 


Law " i 






50 


' 100 


100 


200 


• 300 


AOO 




• 9 






(5). 


■•.;(io) 


(15) 


(20) 


(.2 5) 


(35) 


5. 


Medicine . . 






. — 


•,\100 


200 


300 


A 50. 


600 








0 




(10) 


/ 1 C N 

(15) 


(AO)' 


( /O) 


( VU J 


6. 


Natural Sciences 


100 


200 


300 


AOO 


650 , 


850 


r,i5o 


1,600 






■ (20) 


(30) , 


(50) 


(55) 


(80; 


(100) 


(120) 


V. i o u J 


7. 


Social Science & . 


100 


200 


, AOO 


650 


800 


1,000 


1,200 


1 ,600 




Business Studies 


(10). 


(15) ' 


[f(30) 


(35) 


(AO) 


(60) 


(68) 


(80) 


8. 


Total Enrollment in 


900 


1,300 


1,850 


2,A50 


3,600 ■ 


A, 600 


5,650 ■ 


■ 7,500 




All Disciplines 


„ (80) 


(105) 


(170) 


(215) 


..(286), 


(385) ; 


(A78) 


(592) 


9. 


New Entrants 


• 350 


550 


650 


750 


1,350 


1,500 , 


1,650 


2,100 




Science-Based 










r 










.^New Entrants 


• 100 


150 


200 


300 


550 


600 1 


750 


1,000 




Arts-Biised 




















New Entrants 


250 . 


AOO . 


. ^50;. 


A 50 


800 


900 1 


900 


] ,100 



Notes: 

" * ■ ■> ^ f . ■ I 

1. Entries in parentheses are the , re.commendcd numbers of tenichers in th*!; Faculties. For &vcry 

'department in a Faculty', reckon one Professor 'and two. Senior Lecturers for every ostabl ishment of ten. 

' ^ . ' ■ ' ■ . 

2. Tlie projections assume a mix of entry students with 0-level and A-lii-vel qualifications. The 
degree programme for the A-level entrants, is of tliree years duration in the basic academic disciplines 

of Arts, Social Science, and Science; and' also in Law, Education, and Agriculture. For A-level entrants; 
the degree course in Human Medicine is ^5 years. . " 

0-level entrants spend four or five years for the degr.ee in the basic disciplines depending on 
their academic standing. For such students , tlic degree course in Medicine .'.s 6 or. 7 vears. 

3. All students, admi tted with 0-level qualifications (into pre-degree courv.s) in the Science- 
ba.sed disciplines of Nattiral Sciences, Medicine, and Science Education should norrr;.il]v take all their 
two-vear or one-year pre-degree -courses in the Faculty of Sciences. Similarly those admitted into 
the Arts-based disciplines such a^ Business Admin is trat iop rake their two-year or one-year pro-degree 
courses in the Fa(^-ulty of Arts. ' . • . 

.A. The implication of, the above is that in the FacuTties of Science and Arts stt-dL»nt.s eoursu . 
regititrntions are high and the KTF numbers' far exceed the actual students' registration in these 
Faculties. • , ^ . ^ j 

5. In. the basic academic disciplines, the last three year.s of t»he de'Rree programme are normziUv 
spent on the degree work in the VriiversiTty. "During the period, the .students take -the majoritv of 
t'heir courses in the Faculties in whicli they are. registered. Education is'an exception, the degree 
students spend about 1/2 to 2/3 of thei-r lecture time in the Fnctilties of Avts and Science. 
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" 6. All students will< take General Studi-es Course. 
-.''Source: National Universities Commission X07 



2. THE UNIVERSITY OF CALABAR ■ 

• The University of Calabar was started in 1973, as a campus of the Uni- 
versity of Nigeria, Nsukka, On October 1, 1975,. it became a separate Uni-. 
versity. Most of the students who were there at that time did not transfer 
to Nsukka; instead they will finish at Calabar but get de,grees from the Uni- 
versity of Nigeria when they graduate. . The other students transferred to 
Nsukka in order to take classes which were not available at Calabar. 

At present, the University of. Calabar prefers 'not to accept A-level 
students fpr direct entry into a degree . program but rather to take 0-level 
students who will do basic s;:udies at Calabar first. They have 11,000 appli- 
cants for the 600 places for October 1977. An enormous building program is 

in progress involving classrooms and laboratories, a teaching hbspital, stu- 

<\ .. • 

dent hostels, and over 100 staff houses. Tlie present senior staff comprises 

more than 100 and the total staff is 200. 

Calabar is rather r^Smote from^^ the rest of Nigeria but a new highway is 

under cbnstruction to link Cross River State with the remainder of Nigeria, 

! 

Vice-Chancellor E. A. Ayandele, who is a ^historian, stated that Calabar is 
not, however, remote from western education because it has had strong European 
connections for many years, and many of her children have been educated in 
Britain, He considers • the area to i>e comparatively literate and Cross- River ~ 
State to have many well trained people who should be, able' . to encourage and 
assist with the development of the University of Calabar. 

The University of Calabar now has faculties of Science, Social Science, 
Arts, and Education; it is scheduled to start a Faculty of Medicine in 1978 
and Faculties of Law and Agriculture in 1979. The Faculty of Arts and Educa- 
tion will become two faculties in 1977-78, They plan to solve their staffing 
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problems by secondment, by recruiting from the open market, by sending grad- 
uate assistants for further training, and by linkages with other universities 
linkages may be formed at thB department, faculty, or even entire university 
level. The graduate assistants will be hired to fill specific roles, and if 
they do well,, they will bQ. supported for graduate training with assigned 
research projects relevant to Calabar's needs.. 

The Faculty of Science is in 'critical need of leaderslHp in Physics, 
Mathematics", Chemistryj and Botany. ..Within Arts and Education the needs are 
•for assistance in English and German and in linguistics, and for leadership 
in adult and continuing education. A course in the use of English is re- 
quired for all beginning students ; henc^e many English teachers will be needed 
They'also will require a course in .scientific thought and history of science 
for all students in Arts. The Taculty of Arts also is in need of a professor 
of Philosophy. The .Faculty of Social Science has two, professors, of Economics 
but could use^:..staff at lowe.r ranks* in Economics. - They also need, leadership, 
'in Geography, Sociology, Political Science, atid* Management Studies-. Th^y^ 
intend to develop a dlpioma-^level program in Management Studies for state- 
government employees. They will start a^' medical' program soon .and will need 
stdff in the clinical areas particularl);. . • ■ 
In. Agriculture the '^Vice-Chancellor wants to have a clear indication of 
what can be done. He has written to Ohio State, Michigan State, Iowa State, 
and Wisconsin to see if some kind of linkage can be formed. The present uni- 
versity farm, about 30 acres, will expand, when the Faculty of Agriculture is 
Started, and they would like help now to plan the farm layout. ■ t 

f Calab^ir wants linkage.^ in perhaps, two or three areas. Tlje deans .of the 
variolic faculties are planning a trip to the United States, perhaps in 
siting"* 1977 , to make contacts with American unive"i:sities . ' They will operate 
through' the. African American Institute/ . 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALABAR - PROJECTION OF FIRST DEGREE 
ENROLLMENTS BY DISCIPLINE - 1976/8A 

(Choice, of Disciplines Based on* the Ten'tative Agreement of the 
Academic Planning Group at its Meeting of June 1 and 2 , 1976) 



Disciplines 


1 Q •? i tin 


1977/78 1978/79 


1979/80 


1980/81 


1981/82. 


1982/83 


1983/8^ 


1, 


Agriculture 




— 




50 

' (10) 


150 
(20) 


250 ' 
(30) 


AOO 
(A5) 


650 
(50) 


2. 


Education 


150 

(10) 


300 
(IS) 


A50 
(20) 


600 
(25) 


850 
(30) 


950 
(35) 


1,200 
(A5) 


1,600 
•(50)' 


3, 


Humanities 


225 
(AO) 


280 
(AO) 


' 380 
(AO) 


A50 
(A5) . 


550 
(50) 


700 
(60) 


900 
(70) 


1,200 
(95) 


A. 


Law 








50 

. (10) 


100 
(20) 


150 
(25) • 


300 
(AO) 


500 
(75) 


5. 


Med ic ine 






.100 
(10)V. 


200>- 
._/20) 


. . 300 
(50) 


AOO. 
(70) 


550 
(90) 


V 750 
(110) 


6. 


lYdLULcix oGxences 


A75 
(50) 


500 
(50) 


520 
(^>0) 


550 
• (70) 


700 
(90) 


800 
(90) 


1,000 
(100) 


1,250 
(110) 


7, 


Social Science & 
Business Studies 


250 
(30) 


350 
(AO) 


370 
(AO) . 


A50 
(A5)- 


550 
(50) 


70b , 
\{60) 


950 
(75) 


1,250 
.' (100) 


8, 


Total Enrollment 
in All Disciplines 


i,ioa 

(130). 


1,A00 
(1A5) 


1,820 
(170) 


■2,500 
(220) 


3;300 
.(310) ■ 


3,950 
' (320) 


5,300 
CA75) 


7,200 
(600) 


4. 


New Enttan^ts 


AOO 


A 50 


' . 650 


765 


1,225 ^ 


1,200.. 


1,850 


2,425 


10.- 


Science-Based 


150 


200 


300 


380 


625 


600 


1,000 


1,300 


11. 


Arts-Based 
New Entrants 


250 


250 


350 


385 ' 


600 , 


6.P0 * 


> 850 /' 


1,125' 



Notes: - ' • ' • 

y ' . . ^ ' ■ y ^ . 

1. The entries in parentheses are the reconunended number of' teachers 'in each Faculty For eac 
department in a Faculty, refckon one Professor and two Senior lecturers for every ten teachers. ' 

A 1.Jl'\"r^ projections, assume that , approximately 10 percent of each years' new entrants will be 
•^levll holder": ""'T °' ^'^^^ .academic sL'andin^^^^nd the rest less qualified 

■J. All 0-level entrants spend one or two years In pre-university courses which are based in th 

^^''^l^y °^ ^'■f ^""^ ^^^"^^ students whose future' degro.o goals are in tHe Arts-based 
disciplines , ■ 



It. 



Faculty' of Scllence for those students Whose defijee soSls will bb Science-based. 



A. ■The...degree courses, are normally taken In the students'. -Faculty of major sub iect. Education 
however, is >an exception. Ed.tication' students spend from 1/2 to 2/S of" their lecture time in the 
Faculties of Arts or Science. ' 

. . All. students will take Oenerfil .^fiiHloc; Cntirse. 

Source:' National.. Universities Commission 



3. THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, PORT HARCOURT 

The University College at Port Harcourt, like the other two University 
Colleges, will be elevated to University status in October of this':year. The 
dynamic Principal, D. E. V. Ekong, is an jOrganic Chemist who had his training 
in^the United Kingdom and Germany. He had been a Professor at Ibadan. earlier 
and*, more recently was Principal of the Calabar Campus of the University . of 
Nigeria. UCPH has.no students as yet, is housed in quarters that are small ' 
afid widely spread, an-d has a teaching staff of 24 who are busy planning., the 
new curriculum. Th(? College has the usual 4,D00 hectares of ground J.pcated 
some 15 kilometers northwest of the city of Port Harcourt. Despite the^in- 
fl X of industry brought on by the oil boom, the city retains, some aspects' 
of its did existence. . , 

-The College is heavily involved in planning and beginning a variety of 
construction projects. These include wells to supply water, sanitary facili- 
ties, temporary buildings. What .they call "emer'genc\ buildings', and staff 
housing. In addition to the staff now working, about a dozen move are under 
contract and will soon arrive. Officials are looking for more staff from 
various sources.' They already hav^ recruited from the United States, Canada, 
and Poland. Nigerian staff are still in ,the tnajority. 

Tliey ■ have had difficulties in' recruiting from the United States . Amori- 
can academics do not understand the Nigerian system, their letters. of recom- 
mendation are of ten' not adequately informative as to the quality of the 
candidate, and th^^v variatioits in the UiS. system cause problems in levels 
of appointment. " Some candidates hold appointments at ,higher academic level's 
at less prestigious schools in the United S::ates than they would in the more 
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closely cnordinated Nigerian systen. The tJniversit}' officials would welcome 
help in forming selection par ^Is of U.S. educators composed of qualified 
people who also understand Nigprian conditions. 

UCPH has appointed 16 graduate assistants who will go abroad for fur- 
ther education, the present staff members do not endorse the idea of send- 

,/ . 

ing students to universities elsewherjB . in Nigeria because (a) students want 

■ ^- > 
to go a^broad, (b) staff memb'ers appear to wan.tS'them to do so, perhaps for 

reasons of prestige, and (c) m4iste.rs programs in Nigeria usually do not 

require course work, so that the student. is not necessarily as well prepared 

to proceed directly to the Ph.D. at an^ institution overseas. '"^ 

They need assistance in many fields, but particularly in Science, Ma the- 

matics, Pre-clinical Medicine, Public Health, General Basic Studies, Com- 

^ .. . . . 

^munity Education, Rural Extension, Educational Technology, and other special 

fields which have developed in the United States. They would welcome^help 

through any of a yariety of channels: Fulbright-Hays- or a Nigerian equiva- 

lent, direct recruitment, sabbatical leaves, and instijtutional links. They 

would also welcome assistance with the planning and early evolution of their 

professional faculties. Agriculture, ^^Medicine, Business Administration,' and 

Engineering .^ire all to begin within the next few years. In such fields , they 

■ / ' " — 

are* determined to regionalize hospitals ^nd rural clinics; they hope for 

' " . ^; , .: ' * 

close ties between agricultural education ancl the farmer; and t^hey plan to 

'Offer an extra year^ of practical work to engineering' students because of , 

inadequate prior exposure to technological processes . 

Officials at UCPH hold a progressive view, of their mission. They plan 

tio move immediately to a format of 0-leve;l entry, one year of remedial work, 

if required, and a four-year university course. They, want their students to 

• /■•■• 

have well-rounded programs oxy which to base subsequent specialized courses. 
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They will utilize semester courses and include field studies. Evaluation 
progress will be balanced between course examinations (75 percent) and 
comprehensive examination^ (25 percent). The overall impression given by 
UCPH is one of a school with an. able staff and a clear sense of mission 
which includes realistic adaptations to the community and an eclectic ap- 
proach to their task. The problems of staying on their ambitious schedule 
appear to be formidable particulkrly. with the inevitable"'breakdowns in'' 

■ ..... , -J 

supply systems and limits on capacity for construction." ' ."^ 
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llNIVERSITi' COLI.KCE, PORT HARCOURT - PROJI-CTION OF . 
. FIRST DEGREE ENROLLMENTS BY DISCIPLINE 1976/84 

(Choice of Disciplines Based on the Tentative Apreomcnt: of tho 
Academic Planning Croup at its Meeting of .hme 1 and 2, 1976) 



Disciplines 


1977/78 


1978/79 


_l_9^/_80 


1980/81 


1981/82 


1982/83 


1983/84 


1, Agriculture 




50 


■ mo 


150 


25P 


350 


450' 






,(5) 


(15) 


- (25) 


(3?) 


(40) 


^50) 


2. Education 





200 ■ 


- 400 


650 


' 850 


1,050 


1,250 






(10); 


(20) 


(30) 


(40) 


(45) 


(50) 


3. Engineering 





— 




. "lOl/' 


200 


300 


45C /■ 








(10) 


(20) 


(30) 


(45) 


4, Humanities " " 


looi 


^ 200 


. 400 • 


600 


• 750 


850 


1,000 






(23) 


(40) 


(50) 


(60) - 


(70)^ 


(90) 


•""^ ^ " 
5." • .Tediclne 


; ■ — 


— 


50 


150 


250 


400 


\t 

• 550 ^ . , 






(10) 


CIS); 


^40) 


*' (70) ■ 




6, Nattir^l Sciences 


"'\ 150 ' 


300 


450 


650 


750 


: 900 


1 ,oo6 




(20)^ — 


(35) 


(50) 


.(65)' 


(90) 


(100) 


(110) 


7, Social Science & 


— ^ 


• ino 


200 


350 


550 ' 


. 80O 


. ' 950 


Business Studies ' 




(io) 


' (15) 


'f. (30) 


(35) 


(40) 




.8, Total Enrollment in 


.250- 


850 


1,600 


2,650 


3,600 ■ 


4,650 


5,700 


Air uiscipiines 






( i§o ) 


(200) 


. " C285) 


* ^(355). 


(445) 


9. Now Entrants ■ 


250 


■ 550 


700 


'925* 


KlOO 


1 ,200 


1 , 400 * 


10. Sciencer-Based 












ViOO 




New Entrants 


150 


250 




455. 


550 


700 ... 


11. Arts -Based* 
















New* Entrants 


100 


300 


400 


470 


550 


■■ 550 


















•Notes : 
















I. Entries^ in paren 


tlies^es are 


the recommended 


numbers of teachers 


^ in tho 


Fac 11 1 1 i e s. . Fo r eve r y 


departme'nt An* a Faculty, 


reckon one 


Professor andtWo Senior 


i^ecturers 


for every ten staff positions 



2. Tfie projections assume a mix of a >year, or 4-year int-ejirated degree programme in baslt^' 
academic, disciplines for entry student wltli .A-=level qual IT lea t ions , or 0-level qual If IcaL Ion at lii gh 
academic standing respectively and 5-vear, integrated degree programme for less qualified 0-level 
entrants* 

"•• ■ ■ V-:; - ' ' \K . 

3. AP 0-level entrants take their p re-degree courses in the Faculties of Arts, or Science, . 
depending on their degree goals. 0-level student^ of higli acarJemU' . standing spend one-year on the 
p/e-degree courses. Less .qual i fied 0-lovel entrants wl fl he expected to spend two yearn op the 
pre-degree courses. ' ' " 

' 4. BecaVisb (Vf the; presence of tVj'e largtf numbers of pre I iminary ' studen is r i^tudent registration 
in 'the -i'atul ties of Arts and'.Science are n(?rm.illy Irirge. .. 6 
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5. In the hasi'C academi c d iscii>t ines , tiiu last tliree vears of the de^'.ree programme in the case' 
of Orlev'el entrants or the three-year^degree programme hi 'the case f>f A-Ievt l entrants are norm-iiiv 
speh.t..-(^n t!ie degr^^e work in the University. For Ybe degree coi)rse> the students take tluvtiu^ jor 1 1 y of- 
their*'*courses in tbe/FaOult I es in. which thev are registered. Education is an., except Ion , .tli^e degree , 
Students spend about 1/2 to 2/3 of their lecture time ]n llie lactillies of Arts and-Sl:*I encc. *• 

■ - 6. 'in the pt-ofass ions , such as Medicine,- the duration of^' tlie degree prng,ramme is 5-year for 
A-level entrants and 6 or 7 years < for-O- level entrants. Sinqe'', liowever, the period oi" prer-tin i vers i L v 
courses is normal ly^ spen t in the Facullv of Scienc'e, t!ie t Ime whicli tlie 0-level .enirv s.tudents spend 
in the Faculty of Medicine is^also 5, years. . .. 

.7. ... Air sttidents.will Lake Central SHidles (^nurse. ^ 
Source: National Universities Commission* ' , • j X 'i ' ' 



4. THE UNIVERSITY OF ILORIN 

/ ■ ' ■ '.' 

The University of Ilor-in was established in' 1975, as a University Col- 
lege of the University of Ibadan. It is located in Ilorin, the capital city 
of Kwara state (with a population of about 400,000)-. The University is 
operating temporarily on. the site of Kwara State College of, Technology ihile 
its permanent buildings are being planned for. a site six kilometers east -of 
. Ilorinj that site covers an area of 17,000 hectares.; Adjacent to it will. be 
a new teaching hospital and the permanent site of Kwara State College o'f 
Technology. ' , . ' . , - 

The University enrolled its first students in "the fall of 1976>x!Alto- 
gether therp are about 200 students,, some of whom may'have been previously 
enrolled in, the College of Technology. These, students are scrvef'a hv a 
rapidly grov;ing faculty which at the time of the vi^sit numbere,d about' 100. 
■The Vice-Chancellor of the University, a physicicin trained at Ibadan and 
Interri-ationally known for his work in Nephrology , has apparently been quite 
\successful.in recruiting Nigerians to .'his facult_y.- Some have come from, posts 
'in' other universities/ / - 

Tlie initial areas of concentration . are the Applied Sciences and Tech-* ' 
nology, Arts and Humanities'; Medicine and Engineering ^Faculties are planned 
for 197-7-78. Later they .hope , tp 'have a Faculty of y\griculture . The-.Univer- 
sity .expects to have lO,o6o' students -in ten years. . ' 

1' As. with the other new universities, the University will haVe special 
problem's in . developing a faculty <for medicine; The Dean .of Medicine has / 
already been appointed. At the time of the visit ^ he was in the United - 
States. In discussions, the. Vice-Chancellor and the faculty noted that a 
generally-perceived weakness of the secondary schools in science increases 

T ■ * ' ^ ' . , ... . 

' . ■• • • 109 • 
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the difficulty in meeting the need for manpower in Sciencfe, Medicine*, and 
Engineering. \ \ ' \ 

The Vice-Chanc'el^lor emphasized the importance of encouraging town and 
go\in irit'eractioh-, ^'articilarly- in Education'-and Medicine. The University 
plans from the -^ry beginning to view itself as' directly related to the 
affairs of the community which Vit serves\ Mention was: made of the use of. 

\ .'x ■■ . ;■ -f .■ ■ • ' . - 

the work-study' 'model in. Engineering and community-based progr^ams which wculc 
.irtbure continuing education and life-long learning. 

As to' the possibilities Lf increasing effective relationships with 
American education, the. VicerChanceilor seated that person-to-person link- 
ages were more durable although" iristitutioh-to-institution linkages 'might 
be mor^ effective at the oujtset. Linkages with other Nigerian universd^ties 
were desirable if they pould be '"arranged on^a non-political basis, and with 
strong departments. A common interest in research was seen a.s a -possible 
motivation for . international linkages . One of the purposi.es of- the visit. 

of the Dean of Medicine to the tJnited States was to. explore such opportu-i. 

' ■ " ■■ ' i 

nities. Most of the impact of the linkages should be di^rected toward the 

^ • ■4; 

recruitment of expatriate manpower anCd to opening up prospects for the ^ 
collaborative development of Nigerian faculty. In addition; they would 
need some aissistance and advice with curriculum planning, especially _tp 
implement multidisciplihary core^tudies. A particular need exists for 
assistapce- in the development of library resources. The building of ade- . 
quate library collections may indeed be a problem common to all of the 
new universities. - • 
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UNIVERSm' COLLEGE.- ILORIN - PROJECTION OF FIRST DEGREE 
ENROLLMENTS BY DISCIPLINE - 1976/8A 



Disciplines' 


l^l^lll 


1977/78 


1978/79 


1979/80 


1980/81 


1981/82 


1982/83 


1983/8A 


1. 


Education . . 


100 
. (5) 


250 
(10) 


* A50 

(25) 


750 
(35) 


800 
(35) 


1.000 
(AO) 


1.100 
(50) 


l.AOO . 
(70) 


1. 


Engineering' 


— 


• 


— 


50 

(5) ' 


100 
(15) 


250 
(25) 


"350 
(35) 


600 
(60) 


3. 


Humanities ' 


100 
(10) 


200 
(25) 


350 . 
(30) 


500 
(A5) 


550 
(50) 


. 750 
' (60) 


1.050 
(90) 


1,200 
^ (100) 


A. 

1 


Natural Science 


100 
(20) 


200 
(30) 


300. 
(50) 


500 
(55) 


650 
(80) 


800 
(90) 


1.000 
(100) 


1,300 
(130) 


5. 


Medicine 


1 

(6) 


.\ ' 
' 100 
(10). 


200 


. fA5) 


400 

(80) 


550 
(l'20) 


7,00 
(15Q)^ 


800 
(175) . 


6. 


Sodlal Science £* 
Business Studies 

/ 




100 
(iO) 


' 250 ^ 
(25) 


- AOO 
(30) 


550 . 
(^35) 


• 650 
(50) 


900 ' 
(60) 


. l,30l) 
(100) 


7. 


lULciL'* cnroiimenL m/ 
All Disciplines / 

/' 


300 
(Al) 


850 
• (75) , 


'1.550 " 
^'(150) 


2,900 
(215) 


3.050 
(305^ • 


A. 000 
(385) 


5,000 
(A85) 


-.6,600 
/(635) 




: - . , / 
New Entrants * 


■ .300 ' 


550 


700 ' 


900 


1 . 100' 


1.200 


1.800 


1,700 


9. 


Science-Based 
New Entrants. 


150 • 


. 250, 


300 . 


A50 


5,^0 


650 


800 


.900 


10. 


Art -Based 
Ijlew Entrants 


150 


. 300 


A 00 


A50 


550 


550 


i.doo 


800 



Notes. : ' ^ . ""♦ ' ■ * - ' 

1. Tlie entries in parentheses are the reconmiended .numbers of tea'c-hers in the Faculties ' FoV " 
each department in- a Facul ty . reckon one Professor and ^two Senior Lecturers f or, every' '^en te'^chers 
I.e.,. 30 percent of the teachers should. be persons of Sehtor Lecturer Grade arfd. above. ... ' 

2. Tlie projections assume a mix of entry students with O-lgvel and A-level qualifications fl'ie 
degree prograrmne for the A-level entrants as of three years duration in the basic ac^de^ic disc plSes 

For I lL -r'n. "'T ^'^'^ professions of Law. Agriculture, and E ucat on! 

For A-lfevel entrants, the, degree course, in Human Medicine Is 5 years. .. 

on H,?7iT\''"'""'' ^""^ °^ ^'^^"'^ ^"""'''^ degrees In the basic disciplines depending 

on their academic standing at the tl,q,e of admission. For such students the degree course in HeSlcine 
is o or / years> 

K ■ a\, admitted with 0-level qualifications (into pre-degrde courses) in the Science- 

basod, disciplines of Natural Sciences. Medicine, and Science Education should normally take aU their 
two-year or one-year pre-degree courses ia th* Faculty of Sciences., Similarly those admitted Lo-ahe ■ 
,,Arts-based discip1i„e:i such as Business Administration take their two-vear or one-vear pre-deRree 
courses m the Faculty of Arts. . - \ " 

4. 11,e inplicauion of the above is that in the Faculties of Science and Arts., students .course 
registrations are high and the FTE numbers far exceed the actual students' regi srrat ion -In thesd=^' ' 
.acuities*^ 

■Vnpnr^;n academic disciplines, the last three years of the degree programme are normally 

spent on thrf degree work in the University. During this period, the students take the maiorlry of 
their courses in the Faculties. in which they are registered. Education is an exception; the degree 
students spend about 1/2 to 2/3. of thoir^ lecture time in the Faculties of Arts and Science. - 

. • t ■ . _ ' 

.^^ Students will take General Studies Course. o . - . - • ' 

fc ■ • .• ' . ' ■ 

<3ource: National Universi ties' Commission . ^ ' ' '-' ' ^ 
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5.' THE .UNIVERSITY OF JOS 

The University of Jos gives evidence of an intention to develop rapidly. 
Chartered as a university ■ in 1975, it was built upon a School of Basic" 
Studies first developed by the University. of Ibadan in 1971. The original r 
program called for an eventual erirollnient of .1,000 students . in residence. 
Temporary facilities have been obtained to house the administration, library, 

^ and all facilities except science in Jos township.- Hoteis'fqr men anJ. women, 
complete with dining and student union facilities, science ; laboratories , and 
pre-plinical medical., laboratories are iiearing completion on land outside Jo's" 
on Bauchi Road. A tract o.f approxiipately 4,000 hectares, contiguous with the 
Bauchi Road site, has been identified as the site for the development of a" 

. permanent campus. Preliminary planning is under way. but no construction has - 
been started on ^:he new site. The 'new facilities are to be available within 
the next two to thre6 years. ~ , 

The Vice-chancellor, a physician trained at Ibad";&n and -Glasgow, has both 
M.U, an'I'Fh.b. qualificaLions. He comes to his post froifi the Deanship of 
Medicine at Nsukka where he led the development of the Medical .School. He 
and his staff view- Jos as a developing institution which is moving' in educa- 
tional practice away from the. British .Jzradition toward, a. new Nigerian form 
of higher' education, ' From -^experience at Nsukka and an analysis of Nigerian 
needs, they are planning the University< as a comprehensive educational 
effort. 7 

The University is mounting degree programs lasting either- three or four 
years, .^depending on level of entry. All. four-year students are retjuired to 
take basic Englishr and "Mathetetics at a level suitable to their declared 
.field of interest. All students are also required to take a core of courses 

113 
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in general studies as the means by which the University meets its obligations 

to be a "transmitter of the general culture to Nigerian Youth." 

A- faculty is being assembled and those already recruited are function-- 

ing. The teaching staff is approximately 50 percent Nigerian and includes 

a few Americans •• The University is composed of Schools of Arts and Social 

Sciences, Natural Sciences, Education, -Humanities, Environmental Sciences, 

and Medical Sciences. In October 1*976, 467 students were admitted to the 

four-year program and 112 to the three-year program. • - . . 

- - \ " ■ ■•• . • . 

Library holdings include 26,000 volumes plus nearly l, 000 periodicals . 

■ - . ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ \ - ^ , ■ 

The annual rate of expenditure for new acquisitions is -^160, 000 or '$256 ,000 .. 

Program statements for academic planning\^in Arts and Social Sciences, 
Natural Sciences, Education, Medical . Sciences , and, General Studies have been 
completed. These statements set- forth the idevelopmental plans as to curri'cu- 
lum, admission requirements, and post-graduate study. They see the early 
development of post-graduate programs as: an-'essential aspect of University 

•' n 

J ' ■■ . ■ 

development. ^. ~ ' ' ^ • ' . 

The, deans and officers are currently involved 'with staff recruitment at 
botflV''J-6wer and , upper levels ^ .They wish to avail themselves, of 'specific ' 
graduate opportunities in the United States, particularly after the ilward . 
of , an M.'Phil. from Jos. Faculty exchanges are "desirable , especially with 
Americans having research interest . relevant to African problems and interest 
of Jos faculty. .They would welcome linkages with American institutions or 
associations for purposes of program development, staff development, stal f^ipj; 
and information exchange. Short courses for both faculty and administrators 
could assist. with certain types of stc}ff development. They would also wel- 
come assistance :with the design and production of educaLional' materials and: 
witb .educational* management. J 9 ' i 
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•Jos viewsj/itself as a comprehensive educational institution. It plans : 
to include preparatory work in its School of Basic Studies as part, of its 
mission. In addition it will offer Extramural" Education emphasising the 
preparation of school leavers for admission to the 'University . To this end, 
correspondence coutse^., night classes,* and radio and television course work'are 
being devised. Eventually, it may award external degrees. . ' * ' 

A readiness was expressed to work^with the American Council on Educa- 
tion in Washington if possible. Nearly all their sfenior people have be^en . 
trained in the United Kingdom. Hence, they need help in gaining effective ' .. 
access to the U.S. academic community. " ' ■ - ^ v 

mile the faculty reported enthusiasm for. their work, they also . reported ' 
S3me problems.' .Staff housing, is' in short supply with many faculty living 
in rental q,uarters and Ijotels. "The climate while pleasant in^ temperature 
because of the 4, 000., feet elevation is adversely affected by the Harmattan. 
Faculty offices- and teaching spaces are crowded and inadequate, and the 
transfer of attention to the constructipn of new facilities may exacerbate 
difficulties with the temporary facilities they aire now using. 

The University has already ^appointed a Dean for its Faculty of Medical 
Sciences and expects to begin, pre-clinical training in" the fall of 1977. 
The Dean expects to' have serious difficulty acquiring an adequate faculty 
for pre-clinical medicine especially in Anatomy Physiology , and' Pathology. 
They will need to commence clinical training long before the new university 
hosjpital .is completed on the new site. A. state KbspiUal in Jos wilP'be used 
to .provide the core of the clinical training until the new facilities are 
ready. However,' the level of some services in the state hospital must be 
raised .if the level of clinical education is to be satisfactory. 
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UNIVERSITY OF JOS 



- PROJECTION OF FIRST DEGREE ENROLLMENTS 
1976/84' 



(Choice of Disciplines Based on' the Tentative .ARreement of the 
•Academic Planning Groijp at Its Meeting of June I'and 2, 1976) 



Disciplines ' 


1976/77 


1911 


1978/79 ' 


1979/80 


1980/81 


1981/82 


1982/83 


19S3/8'4 


1.' 


Education 


200' 


300" 
n 5) 


. 400 • ■ 
(15) 


. 60U 


700 
(25) 


900 
(30) 


1,100 
(35) 


l,50o' 
(40) 


2. 


Environmental 
De s ign 






50 
^5) 


100 
(10) 


150 
(15 J 


2.00 
(20) 


350 
(35) 


■ 500 
(50) 


3. 


Humanities 


200 


300 


4Q0 . 


550 
(50) 


550 
(50) 


. 65(i ; 
(fO) i 


750 
(64) 


1,100 
- (90) 


4. 


Law • 






' 50 


150 
(10) 


250 
(15) 


400 
(15) 


550 
.(25) 


.700 
(30) 


5. 


Medicine 


50 
(6) 


150 
(15) 


250 
(20) ^ 


350 
(60) 


500' 
- (90) 


650 
(100) 


800 

(not 


000 
(130) 


6. 


natural: Science . 


150.. 
. (20) 


300 
(35) 


450 
. (50) 


.600 
(70) 


,700 
;90) 


850 
•.(100)' 


0 1,Q00 
(110). 


i 1 , 300 
. (140) 


7- . 


Social Science &< 
Business Studies 




15P 
(2Q) 


300 
(30) 


■ 450 
(40) 


600 


650 


750 


1,000 


8. 


Total Enrollment in 
All Disciplines 


600 
(61) 


1,200 
(115) 


■ 1,900 
(170) 


2,800 
(260) 


3,450 
(330) 


'4,100 
' (375) 


5 , 300 . 
(419) 


7;ooo 

(540) 


9. 


...New Entrants 


600 


600 ' 


650/' 


850 


1,150 


1,300 


1,650 


2,400"" 


10. 


Science-Based 

'1 

New Entrants 


■300 


300- 


, 300 " 


. 350 


600 


■T 

650 


" 850 


.1,150 


11. 


Arts-Based 
^ew Entrants 


300; 


300 


350 


500 


550 


650 


800 


1,250 



Notes : 

1. The entries in parenthese^s are the recommended number of teacbers.. in the Faculties. For ^ 
each department, reckon pne Professor and two Senior Lecturers for every staff establishment of ten^ 

2. Tlie enrollment projections assume a 5-yoar ,in tegrated degree programme for some 0-level 
entrants (abopt 40 percent) and a 4-year integrated degree programme ^^or 0-level entrants of high 
academic standing, the rest of the new intake (abouty 20 percent A-level). 

* 3. All O-level entrants take their pre-degree couVF^^^i full time in the Faculty of Arts or ■ 
•Science depenfJing on whether their future degree goals ire Arts-based or Science-based. 

4. ' After the successful completion of the pre-universi ty courses, students' lecture loads 
are normally concentrated in their departments or Faculties of major emphasis in which they dre 
re^;istered for degrees. Education is an exception, the degree students spend about 1/2 to 2/.'} of 
'their lecture time in either the Facul ty of j\rts or the Faculty of Science depending on their 
choice of academic subjects. . ^ 

5. The duration of the degree in the- discipl ines of Arts, Social Science, Education, Science, 
Law is 3 years post A-level or 4 years post O-level. of high standing, 5 years for weaker 0-level 
entrants . - ' . " ' 



, 6.. All students will take General Studies C6"urseJ 

Source: -National Universities Commission 
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6. THE UNIVERSITY OF MAIDUGURI 



. The University of Maiduguri is located in building^ which formerly 
housed the North Eastern ebllege of Arts and Sciences, a secondary school 
for holders of the West Africa School Certificate. The buildings, con- 
structed in the early 1970's, include science, laboratories, a library, lec- 
ture rooms, administrative of f ices , student housing, and staff housing. 
These, buildings are to become a part of the medical school when the uni- 
versity buildings ..are constructed on a contiguous site. 

The University is situated at the edge of Maiduguri, the capital of 

. , ■ v- 

■■ < 

•i . * •■ "■ 

Borno istate in the northeast corner of Nigeria. The. city is isolated be- 
cause of aarge distances from other centers of population arid poor conmiunica- 
tion links. The plimate of Maidugu;-i has . greater extremes: than does that in 
any other .p^rt of Nigeria—the temperature, can drop below-.50^F, and mean 
high temperature In' May is 107°F. 

l^hen the. Universitfy was created in March of 1976, it' also inherited 

' ^ ' / " V • ■ ' ■ 

some of the faculty and students from the College. Most of the students < 
transferred to the new two-year program so as.. to prepare for entrance >to 
universdty-level courses. The present enrollment in the latter. courses is 
65 students of whom, five are in Science. Another 650 students are enrolled • 
in the tv^-year preparatory program called Basic Studies. Ivo reasons were 
given for tba low enrollment in the first year of the undergraduate progrq^n: 
(1) Ahmadu. Belld Uni'^rsity advertised for students ' long before Maiduguri 
could advertise, X?). most students want td enter {Professional courses and. 
-no professional courses are available at Maiduguri at pi:^sent. Art American 
faculty member stated thiit the -students were a pleasure to teach because 
they had a positive attitude toward learnings 
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" The enrollment in the University is planned to reach 5,700 by 1983-84. 
According to the Vic6-«Chancellpr, this enrollment will probably not be. 
achieved so soon. The chief constraint will be the rate/of ^construction 
pf new -facilities . . 

■ The University plans to offer a three-year undergraduate curriculum. , 

: • ■ ^ " • : . ' . 0. ' " ^ " ■ 

"A temporary or interim curriculum for existing departments is being, worked ■ 

■ ■ ■ . . ^- , ■ - ' 

out by the present staff. When more members of staff ha.^e arrived, they 

' ,c ,.1 ■ ■ ■■ 

will review the curriculum- and make a fresh start about 1979. Decisions- 
regarding the general mission of the University-rpartfcul^rly in relation 
to the region servedr-are also awaiting the arrival of more faculty members. 

The University plans to begin the development of the curriculum in 
^ledicihe in September 1978 so that senior staff in-Medicine will be needed 
soon. Instrucftion in Clinical Medicine is to begin in 1980. By that time 
. a 600-bed teaching hospital should be ready. 

■ The small faculty of a little more than 15 is approximately 40 percent 
Nigerian. """This percentage should incc'^.ase but .not in the immediate future. 
The. University will attempt initially tQ.:c!evelop some new- staff by recruit- 
ing st^udents finishing the . firs tt,idegree elsewhere and providing them with 
study fellowships. The institution will -be at a disadvantage vis-a-vis 
established universities because it will not pVoduce significant numbers of 
: graduates' for several years . ' The proposal of Bayero University . in Kano of 
a special relationship of . plateau-area universities to ABU was -not favored. 




. Th^ir strategy is to 



• employ one -or two .^outstanding staff members for eacl) department and have 
these individuals recruit from among their -professional acquaintance^. 
Recruitment is likely to be difficult. in the early stages. 



■'• Any expatriates who are recruited shbuTd be' motivated, by a pioneering 
spirit- and should be flexible. They will .have .adequate staff housing. One 
constraint 1^ inadequate education for children; .hpwe^er, a'staff school,is 
■plahned.v. Opportunities for expatriates . to conduct research a^re limited. 

The University wishes to establish -ofie or'/inore links with American o, 
universities , to obtain help, particularly in the areks of. Medicine, Agri- 
culture, HydrolQgy, and Veterinary Medicine. They would- also .welcdme. s'omp ' 
help in other departments." - . " 
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. UNIVKRSIjy-t)T'MAIDUGURI - PROJECTIOr : OF FIRST 
^. DEGRF.E ENROLLMENTS BY DISCIPLINE - 1976/8A ' 

(Choice of Disciplines. bVsed on the Tentative Agreement by the Academic.;/. 
Planning Group^ at its Meeting of June 1st and 2nd 1976. i". "'" • 



Disc 
•f — - 


Ip} ine • 




r J977/79 


1978/79 


1979/80 


1980/81 


1981/82 


. 1982/83" 


1983/8A 


1. 


Agriculture - 




■ 4- 


100 
(5) . 


200 
. (10) 


300 
(20) 


A50 
(3pO 


600 

(AO) \ 


, 700 ' 


;> . " 


E'ducation. 


200 
(10) 


AGO 
(10) 


. 600 
(20) 


800 

(25) :V 


- .1000 
(30) 


1100 
(30X 


"l200 
' '. (35) ■ ■ 


.(35;). 




■Humanities 


■ 100 
(L5) 


200 . 
(25) 


300 ^■ 
(30) 


* AOO 
(AO)^ 


500-:^ 

,(A51 


. 55tf" * 
/(50) 


600' 
^(60)^ ■ 


650 

(60) \ 


A. 


Law^' ; 




50 
(5) 


150 
(10) 


200 
(15) 


. 300 
(30) 


A 00 
■*^(A0) 


-500 
(50) . 


60P 
^ (60) 

c 


5. 


Medicine 


— ■ 


50 

T^dO)' 


150" 
(15) 


-V 250 
(AO) 


-350 
' (60) 


500 
(80) 


350 • 
(90) 


800 
(105) 


6. 


Natural Science 


— 


300 
.(35) 


A 50 
(50) 


600 
(70) • 


750 
(95). 


850.. 
(100) 


950 
(110) 


1100 


7. 


Social Science & 
Business < 




^' 300 
(30) 


A 50 
(AO) 


. 600 • 
■(A5) 


750 
(50) 


800 
(60) 


800 • 
v.(,60; 


850 . 


Q 

O < 


Mediciye 

Tpt^l Enrollment . 
in. all Disciplines 












250 
. (20) , 


350 
(30) 


A50 
.(50) 


9/ 


< 300 « 
(25) 


1300 
(115) 


2200 
(170)" 


3050 
.(250) 


. 3950 
(330) 


A900 
(380). 


■ -5650 - 
(A75) 


6350 
(555) 


lo: ; 


" New Entrants 


600 


650 


. 800 


950 


' 10000 


' 1300 


1350 


1500 


'11.. 


Science-based 
New Entrants 


250 


300 


A 50 


500 


. ^^5.50 


800 


■ 700 ■ 


750 


12. 


Arts-based 
New Entrants 


, 550 


> 350- 


350 


A 50 


A50 ■ 


500 " 


r .600 


750 



Notes ; . " , • o 

1. The entries in parentheses are* the recommended number of teachers in the Faculties in each 
department v/ithin a Faculty, reckon one Professor and two Senior 'Lecturers for every staff establish- 
ment of ten. ■ . ' V ( 

2. Tlie projections assume a mix of entry students with 0-level ept.raiits are about 20 percent of • 
the total and 0-level entrants of high* s tanding (one-year preruniversity courses) accounting for " 
another 30 perc(^nt. The rest are 0-level entrants admitrjd into two-year pre-university courses. 

' •■ ■ ■ ^\ ■ 

3. All 0-ievel science-based entrants take their pre-university courses full-time in the' Faculty . 
of Science and the Arts-based 0-level entrants take their pre-university courses f-ull-time in the 
Faculty 'of Arts. .. - " - ' . 

> ■' " * , 

A. Iri' the iDasic academic disciplines', the last three years of the degree progra-.ie are normally 
spent on the degree work 'in t he ■ Universi ty . During this period, the students take the majority of . ^ - 
^thcir .courses in the Faculties'in which they are' registered. Education is an exception, the degree 
''students spend ^bout 1/2 to 27'3 of thei^^ lecture titne in -either the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty 
of Science depending 041. whether they are Arts-based or Science-based. 



erIcv 



5.. All sGudents wMl ttake General Studies Course. 
Source: National .Universities Commission 
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/ yV-^ THE .UNIVERSITY OF SOKOTO . ■ . 

The University .of Sokoto, founded in 1975, differs from tl^e -^ther new 
universifcies in that it had no base in a prior institution. The other new . 
universities are outgrowths o^f educational institutions of some type — voca- 
tional- or technical schools, sixth-form colleges, or university colleges 
affiliated witTi an es.tablis^^ed university. -As; a result, the University' of 
Sokoto .is t.emporarily occupying pld government buildings- rather ttian- school 

buildings . ' . 

■ . . . . 1 • . , 

. . ' ^ .. ■ . Ci ■ . ' 

The University ^of Sokoto is^ one of thre'fe universities . which ar^ located 
near the country's .northern .border: The islamic, nature of'^"^ the. re-gion affects 
the type and extent of education provided. The area is behind the rest of 
the country in the development of western-style education. The supply-of 

' . . . . 

well-prepared entrants tp^ university . is accordingly limited, and it is' 

< - ■ . ■ ... . ■ 

difficult to. attract able stucletits and' staff from' other areas rcLn Nigeria. 

A 'permanent site, has been acquired northwest of the town of - Sokoto ^ 

along .a main road leading ..to the Republic of Niger. The site covers an" 

ar^ea of 5,623 hectares (an. area larger .than the preseitt city of Sokoto). 

. . ■■■ ■ . 

Two-year preliminary courses will be offered in the 1977.-78 ac'ademic year • 

in the Humanities and Basic ' Sciences . - Thr.ee-year undergraduate courses 

leading to the degrees of /Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Education, and. " 

Bachelor of Science will also be offered in the 1977-78''''academic year . ./ 

Tne .development of the program at the University o,f Sokoto is 'being 

planned in. three phases. The following faculties and departments will be 

establis'hed^ in Phase One (1977-78): Arts and .Islamic" Studies, ' Social 

Sciences and Administration, Education and Extens^ibn Services , Law, Science , 

Medicine, and 'Agriculture. Rha.se Two (1980-85) will see the establishment ' 
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of 'daditionai facultiei. of . Veterinary Science, Pharmapy" and. Food Sci.ence;^ ... " 
and Engineering; -.Plrase Threie (1985-90), will be primarily a period of 
consolidation and. growth. ' The enrpllment i^^s planned to grow ' to 2,000 during . 
Phase One, a't the end of which staff houses, administration, buildings and?..-.; "■ 
teaching blocks* will be availaisle at the permanent " site. . With f urthVr . 
growth the. enrollment is. planned to be 5,000 by 1985 and- to be 10,000 by 1^90. 

The University of Sokoto has advertised for staff through, various.. ' 
papers and -through lUC. ^bout;'-44 of f ers have been made for^ posts for next 
year^--o£ -those offered , more than thireeTquarters are to expatriates. Be- 
cause of drfficulty in recruiting Nigerian staff;* they estimate that the-"- 
majority of the faculty will be expatriate at least until 1980. Officials^, 
have been encouraged by tjie. response tq^their advertisements.- However, most 
are from yOunger faculty. Hence, they are particularly interested in 
recruiting senior academic- staff, particularly, in the Faculties of Medicine, - 
■Agticultlire , Social Sciences, and Administration. They need help in planning 
programs, in identifying new faculty, in planning the physical facilities, 

"aiTd, in developing research. 

y ■ • ■ . ■ ^ * "■ ■ V ' . ' 

They would like" to establish.-.,linkages with one or more U.S. universities, 

not only for- purposes of^ securing .staff , but also to have a* place to send * 
their graduates to do research using .Sophisticated equipment. The univer- 
sity administratipn^is also interested in attracting individuals who are on . 
sabb.aticals, or in bringing specialists to the University of Sokoto for ^hort 

. , ♦ , J? . ^ . ■ . ■ 

Stays, p'f two or three months. They are looking for pioneers wfo Wi-ll prize 

the opportunity to work in an African university that is 'just beginning.. - 

• ■ ■ ■ ■ . ' . /''^ ' ■ * 
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UNIVERSTH' OF SOKOTO - PROJECTION OF FIRST finaREE • 
RNROI.UIENTS .BY' DISCIPl.TNE 1976/84-- 

(n?oice of Disciplines bnsed .on the Tentative. AgreqmL-nc hv rhe 
Academic PlanninR. Croup at Its Meet In r of June 1 and 2, 1976) 



.Discipline 


■ 1977/78 


1978/79 


1979/80 


198078,1 


' '1981/82. 


1982/83 


1983/84 




' • 1. 


Forestry 




ic 


— 


50 
(4) 


100 ■ 

■ (8) 


200 , 
(12) 


300 
(20) 




1 • 2. 


'Kducation 


150 
(5)-^ 


■ .350 

(10) 


■ 550 
(15)- 


750 

"(20) 


^ 950 ' 
(25) 


'1,000 
.. (30). ' 


. 1,200 
(35) 




-> 

J • 


Humanities ^ 


100 

(H) . 


250 
.^(25) 


400 
(30) 


550 
(46) 


700 
(60) 


750. 
. .(63) 


800 
- (68) 






Law ^ 


100 
(5) 


250 
<10) 


400 
(15) 


550 
■ (20) 


700 
(25) 


750 
(30) 


750 . 
(40) 




c 

• 


• ^icuicine 


— 


^ 100 
(10) . 


200 
(15) 


■300 
. (40) 


■ 400 
(60) 


■550. 
(80) 


■ 750 

(i.qo) 




"t- . 6. 


Natural Science ^ 


100 ... 
. (20) 


250 
(32) / 


400 

■ (50).;.. 


550 
■ (70) 


700 . 
(90) 


750 
J95) 


1 vOOO 
.(125)- 




7.- 


Soc lal Science . . ' . . 






50 
<15) 


■ 150 ^ 
(20) 


250 
(25). 


350 
(35) 


' -550 . 
(50) 




8. 


Veterinary . 
Medicine 




■■- -_ - 




■ 50 

■ (4) ' 


106 ■: 
. (8) 


290 
(12) 


300 


' >■■ ■ . . <: 


■ ?• 


Total Enrollment 
In All Disciplines' 


■ 450 
* (50) ■ . 


1,200 
(87) 


2V00O 
'(140) 


2,950 
(244) 


3,9p0 
(291) 


4.650 
(357) . 


5,650 
■ (458) 


I 


^ 10. 


New Entrants 


4 50 


750 


800" 


'950 


950 


1,200 


1.650- 


£> 


11. 


'S Science-Based . ' . . 
New Entrants 


200 


350 


■ 350 


■ 450 


' 450 


700 


_950 






Ar.ts^ Based 
New Entrants 


250 


. * 400 


450 


500 ..V, 


. 500 . 


•500 


700 ' 





I>jotes: . ■ V ^- ■ • 

L.« Tlie entries in par<;jitheses are the recommended number of teachers. For every department - - 
in-a Faculty, reckon one Professor and two Senior Lecturers for every establishment of ten. 

2. Tlie projections assume a 5-year InteRrated decree . programme for some 0-level entrants. 

or a 4-year programme for 0-level entrants of high standing (about 10 /percen t) . Some of:the new ' 
intake (about 10 percent^ Jn any one year may be A-level entrant-s for the traditional 3- vear degree 
programme. . ' ' * . ■ ^ . . . ' ■ 

— . . *'''*• . ■ " 

3. All stiirfents admitted with 0-ievel qualifications (Into pVe-degree courses) In the Science- 
based,^ Isciplines of Natural Sciences, Medlcint?,. Agriculture, Veterinary Medicine, EngliWering. 
Environmental Design, ^nd Science Educatitaii should normally' take iill their two-Wear or one-vear. -. 
pre-degree-courses In the Faculty, of Scfence. Siml Urlv 7those adipitted Into the Arts-based 
disciplines- such as Uur and Business Admlni s tra: toa . take 'thei r two-year or one-year pre-degree 
courses .in the Faculty of- Arts.- " . . " ' , 

■■ 4. Tlie implication of th^ above- for, sav, the. Faculty of 'sr.lence Is as folU?ws: <•■ " 

- ' • ' . * " - 1 ' - 

According to the projection; in thu academic y^ar 1979/80, there ore 400 students. registered- . 
(Preliminary and i^egree) in , the Facultv/;of Science for degree goals In that. Faculty.. However, ..as 
can be seen from Row 11, :there are" ahoiyt 200 other Science-based new eotfan^ts wh6 should take their 
pre-degree courses full-.t I me in the facul tv of. Science. ■. 

■ ■ ' ■ . . V ■ ; . .. - 

If some of the 0-level entrants admitted in the^ previous academic vear (1978/'79) take pro- 
degree courses for two yefars, their number must be a'dded "to the 1979/80 new entrants to obtain*- - 
, -the totaV>nuniber of preliminary students taking course^i -ful I- 1 Ime in the Fa^/uity of Science?. 

5. In the basic academic disciplines, .>the lasr three" years of the degree progriimnie are ■ '* 
normally spent on tho degree work in the- uni versi ty-'> During this'period the stutl^'nts take the ^ 
majority? of their cou|:ses in the Facuitie^'"'}n whlch;they are reglsterc>d. EducaVion is an exc-*?p- 
tion, the degree students spend about 1/2 to 2/3 of" their Jccturf time the Faculties of Arts 
and Science. ■ ' jSV * ■ 



5. Tlie degree nro^^rammes In certain proTessional disciplines take longer ?han.o vear^^: (ln 
□se of 0-level entrants) ^ goed example - is .Medicine last ing 7 years, 'br 6 years , or .5. 
denendini? on fhe #»n rrv .mt^a 1 t f ■{ mV ! nnc -li***-! ««« n_T«inii n_i.^..«i >.r u^^i, .^..-..j^ j_ .... 



■ . 6. 

the case ^ ^vw^*. %..tii. mn k^^/ k J^ >;vn:u cAuiuiiit; ' .Muu 1 1: inu lasting / years, or t) vears, or .'5. 
years depending on the en try ,qu^li f ications bein'g 0-levol, 0-l>^vel of high academic ,«.-t,indiaR or 
. A^level.- i I " ' 



;7. Ail students^wU'l take Gene r4il' Studies Course 

„ ■ ' * . "^r * • • • '^■^'^ . f-VL. . . ' L, ' ' ' 

Q Source J Najiiooql* Unive'rsitles '.CommiiSsion* ■ ' i"q" 
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